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To all those 
whose broken chords have been 
made to vibrate again through the 
power of Him who caused the 
morning stars to sing together, 
these few pages are dedicated. 
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FOREWORD 

Who has a song to sing? Who indeed? 
Each one is singing some little melody. The 
busy passerby may not pause long enough to 
catch the strains. He may hear only a con- 
fused noise, because he cannot distinguish 
the chords of those near him. But the music 
is there, — often sweet notes of heavenly 
grandeur ; again, sorrowful notes of grief and 
care. 

But each one is looking and longing for 
the time to come when he will be singing his 
masterpiece. Then he will break forth into 
the full notes of harmony. To one person 
this time may ever seem far in the future. 
Another may show by his actions that he 
alone is to make his dream a reality. 

One will always know when he has found 
his song; and once having it in his possession 
he should treasure it as a priceless gem. But 
whoever knew when he lost his song? True, 
he will discover his loss after the melody has 
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ceased. Alas! It is then too late; and the 
probing memory brings only remorse. 

Then sing your song; it is yours. It is dif- 
ferent from all others. 

Keep your song; it was given to you. Only 
the unworthy will esteem it lightly. 

L. S. N. 
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THE LOST SONG 

CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD FRIEND'S VISIT. 

JR. STANFORD paused a moment 
with his violin bow extended high 
above his instrument. He was ready 
^^f' to give the strong effect of a good 
beginning; his chin already gripped 
the violin; his head was turned a little to one 
side, as if to draw forth the most delicate 
touch; his slender fingers were pressing the 
strings; and his eyes showed that the melody 
was within; only waiting for an opportunity 
to flow out. 

There was a knock at the door of the little 
studio. With a disappointed expression on 
his countenance the whole figure of the musi- 
cian relaxed. "Come in!" 

The door opened. "Well, well! Can it be 
Schuler? Come right in ! This is a pleasant 
surprise!" 

The visitor was a man of about forty, and 
somewhat older than Mr. Stanford. There 
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was an air of gentleness about his manner. 
"The ties of an old friendship are very 
strong," he explained, "especially when one 
desires a favor. I see that you are keeping 
in practice," and he nodded toward the violin 
under Mr. Stanford's arm. 

The two men made themselves comforta- 
ble while exchanging greetings. "To tell 
the truth," continued Mr. Stanford, "this is 
my daily delight, and not mere practice. I 
am still searching for a melody that will sat- 
isfy my soul; guess you have heard me say 
that before. But where have you been all 
these months?" 

"Traveling, — playing on board a South 
American liner. And that is the very reason 
I have come to see you." 

"South America! You don't say!" 

"Yes, and that's the way I felt before I 
made my first voyage. It does sound a little 
strange; but we have had some delightful 
trips, especially in winter months. There are 
usually some storms; but we pass through 
all the seasons, you know, in going across 
the equator." 
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AN OliD FRIEND'S VISIT 7 

''And your work, — the playing, — what 
about it r 

''This is the first season it has been intro- 
duced. We have a small orchestra, and play 
for the entertainment of the passengers. 
Good pay and not so much hard work. Lots 
of time to ourselves. Oh, it would just suit 
you, Stanford !" 

"Me? What makes you say that?'' 

"Because I want you to make a trip in my 
stead." 

"Whew!" he whistled, looking about the 
room. 

"Well, you see," began Mr. Schuler, "I ex- 
pected to go until I received news from home 
that father has passed away and I shall be 
compelled to stay; so it will be necessary for 
me to find someone to go in my place." 
There was something very pleading in his 
voice. "We've been friends for a good many 
years, Stanford, and I wouldn't ask it of you 
if I did not know you the best of any man in 
the world. There may come a time when I 
can do — " 

"That's all right, Schuler. I'm not asking 
to be repaid for anything I might ever do for 
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a friend. It's rather sudden, you know. 
When does the boat sail?" 

'^Three days yet, according to the sched- 
ule. It takes about two months for a return 
trip. Really, Stanford, you would have a de- 
lightful time. You are my only hope. Fve 
signed a contract, and must appear or secure 
a substitute.'' 

There was a scuffling of feet outside. The 
next moment the door was thrown open, 
and a twelve-year-old boy tumbled into the 
room, playfully held by a bright-eyed four- 
year-old girl. 

"Papa, is you ever" — but her sentence was 
cut short by the sight of the visitor. The 
two children, quite abashed, crept quietly to 
their father's side. 

"What was it, Blinkum?" asked Mr. Stan- 
ford; but there was no reply. 

"Ah! These are the children you have 
told me of! I understand now," and Mr. 
Schuler gazed longingly at them. "I should 
be glad to stand responsible for them while 
you are away," he said smiling. "They have 
remarkably fine faces. Will they be musi- 
Clans? 
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"Harold is already playing quite well for 
a little fellow. He seems to take to it natur- 
ally; no trouble to teach at all. Would you 
play for Mr. Schuler?" asked Mr. Stanford, 
handing Harold his violin. 

With an ease acquired by familiarity, the 
boy took the instrument. A different ex- 
pression came over his face, — ^a look of seren- 
ity, composure, and meditation. The curva- 
ture of , his arm was graceful; and the tension 
of his fingers showed confidence. His silky 
hair, profuse and wavy, and much like his 
father's, formed a good background for the 
delicate features of his face. His whole 
figure, though rather slight, was well propor- 
tioned. 

Mr. Schuler saw it all at a glance; but the 
impression upon the eye served merely to 
strengthen the emotion when Harold began 
most lightly to play Beethoven's Minuet in G. 
Softly and delicately the notes were brought 
out, rising and falling as the gentle swells of 
the ocean's bosom. When he had finished, 
Harold's natural expression returned to his 
countenance, but his eyes earnestly searched 
his father's face. One glance from the fond 
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parent seemed to satisfy the waiting son. It 
was not the first time he had played for vis- 
itors. 

For a few moments Mr. Schuler sat in sil- 
ence, as if wondering what to say. *'I never 
heard the like of that before, Stanford. But 
I might have known it, — your boy ! How old 
is he?" 

"Twelve, aren't you, Harold?" asked the 
father. 

"And I'm four 'ears old, too," added little 
Mildred. She raised her glowing eyes to re- 
ceive a share of the praise." 

"And are you going to play like your father, 
when you get big, little Bright Eyes?" Mr. 
Schuler leaned over and touched her curls. 

"I'm too little; but I am going to be big 
some day. I like to hear brother play, too. 
He plays lots o' times for me when I go to 
sleep, — don't you, brother?" She had lost 
her timidity. "I like the 'Mocking Bird' the 
bestest ; did you ever hear — " 

"Well, now, dearie," interrupted her 
father, "Mr. Schuler has heard ever so much 
fine music." Then in a whisper he added: 
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"Mustn't talk so much. Brother will play it 
for you some time." 

Mildred seemed satisfied with her visit, 
and squirmed down from her father's knee. 
"Come on, Harold," she whispered. "Come 
on!" and taking her brother's hand she led 
the way. 

"It seems hopeless," said Mr. Schuler, 
when the two friends were again alone. 

"What does ?" 

"Why, to get you to go, when you have 
such surroundings. How could I ask you 
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It would be useless if you were not one of 
the best friends in the world to me. On the 
contrary, I think I shall go." 

"Do you really mean it?" and Mr. Schuler, 
quite surprised, arose to his feet to shake 
hands on the proposition. 

"That is," replied Mr. Stanford thought- 
fully, "I shall talk it over with my wife. We 
are partners, you know, in all our affairs. 
We may not always agree in our views, but 
we both usually make concessions," and he 
smiled. 

*'But you think it looks favorable?" 
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"Well, yes, generally speaking. Fll let 
you know to-morrow. When did you say 
the boat sails?" 

"Saturday, and that is only three days 
yet." 

"I can make it, if everything works out 
well." 




CHAPTER 11. 

ONE MORE STORY. 

gr|HE EVENING meal had been fin- 
Kp| ished in the Stanford home, and the 
^M' ^^y'^ duties were over. Outside, 
i^ffj the street lights of the little town 
had already been burning for some 
time. In contrast to the chill of the Febru- 
ary weather, the bright fire was very com- 
fortable. The little family had drawn their 
chairs close about the stove and were earn- 
estly discussing a very interesting subject. 

The mother was busy with her mending; 
but her face plainly showed that her mind 
was upon the subject of discussion rather 
than the work of her hands. Her face, — a- 
object of interest, — had begun to show that 
the stern duties of life did not pass carelessly 
by. It did not show age, — quite the con- 
trary. It might have been characterized as 
the beauty of the maturity of young woman- 
hood. There was a touch of the intellectual 
about the firm lines of her countenance; and 
the quiet confidence found there could have 
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come only from self-composure in trying ex- 
periences. 

"I wouldn't have considered doing it," Mr. 
Stanford was saying, "but Schuler made 
such a plea; and I thought that if I were in 
such circumstances I should want someone 
to do as much for me." 

"To be sure," answered Mrs. Stanford. 

Do you really think it is all right then?" 
'Why, we'll be sorry to have you so far 
away, of course ; but Mr. Schuler is in need. 
Besides, the time will soon fly away." 

Little Mildred, sitting upon her father's 
knee, looked up and said for the fourth time, 
"Is my papa goin' 'way oflF?" 

"Yes, Blinkum, for a little while, I guess." 

"An' will I be big like mamma when you 
comes back?" she asked seriously, somehow 
associating the great distance with a long 
time. 

"Well, I should hope not so big as thai 
but I want you to grow all you can," 
answered Mr. Stanford playfully. 

"An' what if I am so big — ever so big! 
Would you know me, papa?" and the little 
one's eyes sparkled with delight. 
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"Well, whatever is in your little brain, 
Mildred ?" asked her mother. "Papa is going 
on the big boat, but he will not be gone very 
long/' 

"An' will we stay here all the time, by our- 
selves ?" Somehow she could not quite un 
derstand it all. 

"Well, little question box, if we are here 
together we shall not be alone, shall we? I 
am glad I have you and Harold to take care 
of me." 

"And what do the ships do when storms 
come, papa?" asked Harold. The dangers 
of the sea appeared magnified when it was 
dark. 

"I don't believe I can tell just what the 
sailors do then; but they always know how 
to take care of it. All night long there are 
men on watch to keep the ship out of dan- 
ger." 

"Can they tell where they are going even 
when it is dark on the water?" 

"Yes, I suppose they can; but I never saw 
how it is done. I think they have to sail by 
the compass, though." And here Mr. Stan- 
ford told what he knew about life on the sea, 
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which did not happen to be very much. A^ 
the time two liltle pairs of brown eyes were 
earnestly watching him. 

At last Mrs. Stanford glanced at the clock 
and saw that the time had been hurrying by. 
''Here! It's time for two little darlings to 
be in Slumberland." 

"Oh, mother! You haven't told us a story 
yet." 

"But haven't you had enough for one eve- 
nmg? 

"You tell us one, mamma," they both 
begged. 

"Then will you go straight to bed?" cau- 
tioned the mother. 

"Without praying, mamma?" asked Mil- 
dred looking up. 

"My little dear," answered Mrs. Stanford, 
"we'll take time for that." 

LITTLE PRINCE JAMIE. 

"Once upon a time, so the story goes," and 
Mildred cuddled up closer on her mother's 
lap," little Prince Jamie became quite tired 
of his beautiful home. He longed to get out 
into the wide world where there were so 
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many wonderful things, as he had heard. No 
one had ever told him how beautiful it was 
about his own dooryard; and that he could 
be much happier right where he was than 
anywhere else in all the world. 

"But Prince Jamie had a reason for want- 
ing to go away just at this time. He had 
done something to displease his father, the 
king, and was to be punished by being kept 
in his room for three long days. I suppose 
there is no little boy who likes to stay alone 
like that. 

"So one evening as he sat by his window 
looking out through the trees and beautiful 
shrubbery, he made up his mind to escape 
from the place where he was being kept. 
Prince Jamie did not know it was a bad 
spirit that whispered to his heart to do this ; 
he wanted to run away where he could do as 
he pleased. His good angel did her best to 
speak to the little fellow, but Jamie's ears 
were deaf to all entreaties. To be sure, if he 
had but stopped a few moments to reason 
about the right thing he would not have done 
as he did, and brought such trouble upon 
himself. 
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**His hot little brain was in a whirl- and 
he decided to do something immediately. He 
knew that his nurse would soon come in t 
prepare him for bed. After that no one 
would disturb him until morning. He had 
no sooner thought of this plan than in came 
the nurse and made everything ready for 
the night. She noticed that he was very 
quiet; but thought it was because he wa 
beginning to be sorry for what he had done. 
So closing the door quietly she left the roon 
and Prince Jamie was alone. 

"When a boy is twelve years old he begin 
to feel that he is no longer a child. He de- 
lights to do things as grown-up people would 
do them. So it was with Prince Jamie: he 
listened to the wicked spirit who told him to 
run away. And, O ! if he had only heard his 
good angel pleading with him not to do such 
a foolish thing! 

"The shades of evening had just covered 
the shrubbery so that the little bushes made 
good hiding places. Prince Jamie looked 
out of the window, — but it was far to the 
ground. How could he do it ? He had heard 
how some people had escaped from a burn- 
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ing building by tying the bed covers to- 
gether. It did not take long for him to do 
this. Soon they were dangling outside, and 
the little Prince, after slipping on his mean- 
est clothes, climbed quietly over the window 
sill and slid down into the darkness. In a 
short time he had made his way to the stone 
wall about the palace. It was quite a task; 
but after a few scratches he scrambled over, 
and hurried along. 

"Prince Jamie knew what he wanted to 
do. He would find his way to the wharf 
where the ships lay, — the ships which from 
his window looked like great white birds 
ready to fly. But in the darkness it was not 
easy to find his way ; and he did not wish to 
be discovered. His little feet fairly flew over 
the pavement, and he hardly dared to 
breathe. After wandering about for a long 
time he arrived at the water's edge. 

"There was a great white ship ready to set 
sail. The wind had become favorable; and 
the sailors were putting everything in readi- 
ness for embarking. Very quietly he waited 
for a moment when he could climb aboard 
and hide until the ship was at sea. He had 
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not long to wait; for in all the hurry on the 
deck no one thought of keeping off a harm- 
less boy. Stepping across the gang plank hv 
hid behind some barrels and waited, and 
waited. 

'*So tired had he become that in a few 
minutes he was fast asleep. When he opened 
his eyes it was broad daylight, and he looked 
about him very much surprised, because he 
did not at first recall what had happened. 
Suddenly remembering where he was, he 
jumped up to look about. 

^'Not far away sat a young man with a 
very pleasant face. He was playing a flute 
very softly, but when he saw some one 
watching him, he quickly hid it in his loose 
coat. 

'"'Hello,' said the little Prince smiling. 
But the young man looked somewhat fright- 
ened. 

"'You won't tell on me, will you?' he 
asked a little fearfully. 

" 'Not if you won't tell on me. You see, I 
climbed on board last night when no one saw 



me.' 



Oh! Is that so? Well, look out for the 
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captain ! He will put you to work, I suppose. 
Sometimes he is very cross.' 

"'But what were you afraid of when I 
looked up?' asked Prince Jamie. 

"'About my flute. The captain doesn't 
like me to play it. Once he said it brought 
bad luck, and he is always afraid of that.' 

"And so it came to pass that Prince Jamie 
became much attached to the young man 
whom everyone called Piper. His friendship 
was very welcome to the little prince, too, 
because the old captain was much enraged 
when he discovered the little stowaway. 
'It'll bring us bad luck,' he told his men. 
'Him and the Piper: it's too much!' 

"For several days they sailed out over the 
blue-green sea. At last the sky became 
cloudy and the sea looked fearful. Day after 
day there was neither sun nor stars to tell 
the sailors where they were; and a terrible 
storm was threatening. The captain became 
more fearful for his ship, and was sure the 
ill-luck was because of the 'lad and the 
Piper.' He had determined to get rid of 
them. 

T.LlS.— 2 
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*'At last he thought of a wicked plan to 
dispose of the two boys. Prince Jamie and 
the Piper were put into a little boat and set 
adrift on the great billowy ocean. Surely it 
seemed that there was no hope for them; the 
waves were so high that the little boat was 
often hidden in the great valleys between. 
How unhappy the little Prince was that he 
had done what he did! He had been sorry 
many times, but that did not keep him from 
danger. He knew that the bad spirit that 
had told him to run away from home was 
now trying to take his life. He hoped his 
good angel would protect him. He promised 
never again to do such a wicked thing as to 
run away from his home. 

^'All that day, and through the long night, 
the little boat struggled with the waves. 
When the morning came the two sailors saw 
they were near an island. In a few moments 
they were on land, and so happy to be saved 
from the sea. The island was small, and 
they soon found that no people lived on it. 
Fruits grew wild, and the air was warm ; so 
they had nothing to fear for the present. 

"Every day they watched for the sail of a 
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passing ship; but nothing came in view. 
How lonesome it was ! 

"But the Piper could play his flute; and 
every day as he played, the birds would 
gather about him to listen. They became so 
fearless that soon the bushes would be filled 
with them when he began his melodies. 

"One day a happy thought came to Prince 
Jamie. Why could he not send a message 
to some friend by one of the birds. Nearly 
all the birds at home came from far away 
when the spring came. He would try it, at 
least. Perhaps his good angel would help 
him by leading the bird to some person. 

"So he wrote a little letter telling about 
what he had done, and about where the 
island was, as near as Piper could describe 
it. The next day when Piper was playing 
his flute Prince Jamie scattered some berries 
on the ground and caught a little bird. He 
tied his letter about its throat and let it fly 
away. 

"After a few days nearly all the birds dis- 
appeared, and the two lonesome boys waited 
and watched. The days and weeks went bv. 
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Winter was coming on; and what could be 
done then? 

"At last far away on the horizon there ap- 
peared a white sail. It grew larger and 
larger ; and soon the eager watchers saw that 
it was a great white ship, sailing toward 
them. On and on it came until it was so 
near they could see the men on the deck. 
And when the men saw the two lost boys 
waving their arms there was much excite- 
ment. A boat was lowered, and in a short 
time they were on board, — safe once more." 

"Did some one find the letter about the 
bird's neck?'' asked Harold. 

"And did they get home again, all right?" 
asked Mildred. 

"Yes, yes ! And it's time for you to be in 
bed," answered Mrs. Stanford. 

"Aw-w-w!" replied two little voices. 



CHAPTER III. 

"THAT LITTLE DIFFICULTY." 

flj^lN HOUR later when the children 
ffl^TO, were both sound asleep, Mr. and 
^^ Mrs. Stanford were alone discussing 
^^^ their financial situation. 

"There's enough coal in the cellar 
for the winter," Mr. Stanford was saying, 
"and the rent is paid for this month." 

"Yes, thank goodness," 

"And there's enough money in the bank 
for the grocery bills for two months. Surely 
by that time some of my delinquent students 
will pay." 

"It will be enough to carry us through the 
winter, I think," assured Mrs. Stanford. 

"Perhaps before that time my last song 
will be accepted. I think it was worth while, 
and much the best I have yet sent in. Once 
I get a start with the publishers, I am sure I 
shall be successful." 

"Did you know," began Mrs. Stanford 
softly, as if wishing to introduce a hard 
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topic, "did you know that I got a lettef from 
Stella this morning?" 

Mr. Stanford's face darkened a little. 
"Well?" 

"She said they would like to hear from us, 
and" — there was an awkward pause. 

"Well, I suppose so," replied Mr. Stan- 
ford, "just as if I cared." 

"And she said she hoped the little diffi- 
culty between us — " 

"Little difficulty, — nothing!" broke in Mr. 
Stanford. 

"It's been a long time, — ten years," Mrs. 
Stanford spoke as if pleading a case, yet 
with a firm conviction. Her husband caught 
the meaning and looked up. 

"And do you think I have forgotten that 
'little difficulty' she speaks of, even if it has 
been ten years? I guess not! And I 
wouldn't, even if it were twice that." His 
face was quite determined and his eyes 
flashed. However, Mrs. Stanford was also 
quite definite in her opinion, but very calm. 
There was a different light in her eyes as she 
replied to him. 

"Our years are hurrying by. We are not 
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as young as we once were, — but I hope, more 
reasonable." 

"It's an old question, and we have never 
been able to settle it; why try it now? She's 
my sister, I know, but I haven't forgotten 
the will. Any one who can defraud a brother 
out of his property, and him in need, too, — I 
won't have anything to do with her." 

"But didn't the old homestead come to 
us, — to you, I mean ?" 

"Yes, to be sure! But that was just be- 
cause she didn't want it; and she knew that 
it was in such an out-of-the-way place that 
I couldn't live there." Mr. Stanford bit his 
lip and stirred in his chair. 

"But we haven't suffered during these ten 
years, and we have been happy. I'm sorry 
they can't say the same." 

"Sorry, are you? Well, I'm not sorry yet. 
I say it serves them right. They're only get- 
ting paid back." Mr. Stanford's face as- 
sumed an almost exultant air. 

"•I feel sure Stella is really sorry now, and 
wants to make things right. We shouldn't 
hold a grudge always," replied Mrs. Stan- 
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ford. "For years she has tried to end the 
old quarrel." 

''Does she think that being sorry is going 
to make things right ? A whole fortune, and 
just about all spent ! It would be a fine time 
to have good friends. I think so, myself." 

Mrs. Stanford's face took on a more pained 
look, but she determined to have her say out. 
"Now look here, Henry! She's your sister; 
and she hasn't treated you right. But who 
can change that? Neither you nor I. She 
has been punished, a good many times over; 
and I believe she knows that it has been 
God's hand on her in judgment." 

"And righteous judgment, too." 

"God knows best. Who can tell but that 
the rod will be stayed as she repents? And 
would not that rod be drawn over us if we 
failed to forgive after He has withdrawn 
His wrath?" 

"Well, I know that I am not as well versed 
in the Bible as you are, but I can't forgive 
until I feel like it; and I don't feel like it 
now. It's too big an injury to be healed so 
easily." 

"We have both our children in good 
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health. What could make us happier? How 
easily everything could be changed! And 
Stella wrote that Charles, the younger boy, 
has been failing in spite of all the physicians 
have tried to do. They were thinking of 
sending him South for a few weeks until the 
winter is over. Some doctor friend of theirs 
wants to do it. I could see by the letter that 
she has become heart-broken over it." Tears 
came into Mrs. Stanford's eyes. ''What if 
it were our boy, Henry?" 

"But it isn't !" replied Mr. Stanford. ''And 
by the way," he added, ready to change the 
subject, "did you know that Harold has been 
improving greatly in his playing? I had him 
play to-day for Schuler and he was carried 
away by the boy's touch." 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then Mr. Stanford continued, "He does it so 
easily. I often wonder that he can do so 
well. He seems to catch the feeling that an 
older person might miss. He'll make his 
mark in the world. And perhaps his father 
will sometime be able to express — " 

Mrs. Stanford glanced questioningly at 
her husband. There was the slightest twin- 
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kle in her eye ; but when she saw that it was 
meditation on his part she did not interrupt 
him. 

"Do you know," he continued, "I believe 
that every one who really has music in him 
will sometime be able to give his best to the 
world. Then all the other he has produced 
will appear small in comparison. I have not 
done it yet. It takes something to bring it 
out ; but it's there, just waiting for the hour." 

The clock, as if agreeing to his statement, 
struck ten. It was time to retire; and a few 
minutes later quietness reigned throughout 
the little home. Only the faint glow of the 
fire through the open door lighted the room. 
How sweet is the blessing of rest! 




CHAPTER IV. 

ON BOARD THE SOUTHLAND. 

^SHE SOUTHLAND steamed proudly 
MpiiY:! out of the harbor with her flags wav- 
^j'iVi ' ing. Her beautiful prow was turned 
^Y^' toward the land of flowers and pleas- 
ant breezes. In and out through the 
winding path of the ancient river bed the 
pilot directed her. Far behind, the great arm 
of the statue arose majestically as if giving 
a warning sign to all vessels sailing out upon 
an unconquered sea. Ere long even this 
faded from view and only the low-lying haze 
stretched along the far north as if arising 
from the scene of struggle and mirth, joy 
and suffering. 

Proudly the Southland plowed the waters. 
Sandy Hook receded from the gaze and the 
last light ship appeared to draw nigh. There 
was a slowing down of the machinery, and 
the pilot descended his little ladder. A few 
minutes more and the great ship was alone 
upon the boundless element, her home. The 
low-lying hills of the mainland grew fainter 
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and fainter until they appeared only as a 
faint bluish mist arising out of the great 
deep. Then there was no more land. 

This was not the first time the Southland 
had made a furrow through the pathless 
blue. She might have appeared so to one 
who saw her for the first time. But could 
she have spoken she would have told of 
events that were even then long forgotten 
by the oldest seamen on her decks. Fresh 
paint can work wonders. Who knows what 
lies under three coats of pure white. Paint 
is good for protection, in more ways than 
one. 

Why should the Trans-Atlantic Company 
need to explain to the South American Com- 
pany just how many trips the Southland had 
made? Wasn't she still good enough for a 
coast vessel ? Of course, her machinery was 
not of the latest type; anyone could see that. 
But if it had done the work for years, 
wouldn't it still be good enough for present 
use? After all, people were not so particular 
about such small details. A ship was built 
for travel, and why should anyone question 
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her ability any more than one would that of 
a railway train. 

But there were men on board that vessel, — 
men whose faces were browned by the winds 
of countless days of exposure, — and they 
knew a few things. They knew that Febru- 
ary was the most severe month for an old 
vessel. But why should they speak, when 
others were silent? 

The weather was delightful that after- 
noon. Calm blew the breeze, telling of the 
sunny days whence it had come. Many of 
the passengers were on deck, some enjoying 
their first experience at sea. There was the 
gleam of a new joy in the eyes of the adven- 
turers. The freshness was exhilerating. On 
the decks were little groups of friends who 
had not yet become well enough acquainted 
with the other passengers to feel familiar 
with their surroundings. All about, there 
was the sensation of newness; but it would 
soon disappear. 

The ship was now far enough out to feel 
the throbbing of the breast of the mighty 
deep. Gently it rose and fell, as if it were a 
person quietly resting from labor. What 
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would it be when aroused in unrestrained 
might? That could only be realized by one 
who has seen it in its fury. 

Mr. Stanford was passing away his time 
by gazing at anything and everything. 
Leaning over the deck rail he was waiting 
for something to take place that could com- 
mand his attention. Presently he became 
aware of some one scrutinizing his face. 
Looking up he gazed full into the coun- 
tenance of a boy of about fourteen years. It 
seemed to be a look of mutual recognition; 
and yet, where had he known the boy? The 
great blue eyes, deep-set in a sallow, thin 
face, appeared almost haunting. There was 
a longing desire expressed in their depth, — 
the desire for companionship, for one who 
really could understand him. The attention 
of the boy was at last drawn away by his 
two companions, a middle-aged couple, and 
the three moved on down the deck. This 
proceeding, which lasted only a few seconds 
at the most, left Mr. Stanford wondering. 
Had he really seen the boy before, or did the 
eyes only remind him of some one he had 
known ? 
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The afternoon hours passed by quickly, 
and the chill of the winter breeze was so 
keen that most of the passengers sought the 
library or the lounges. Mr. Stanford and his 
four companion artists were discussing their 
topic of interest. 

^'It's a simple thing to play when one has 
the music on the inside/' Mr. Stanford was 
saying. "The music which tells is that which 
comes from a heart that is trying to express 
itself." 

There were smiles on the others' faces as 
they glanced about. "Fm afraid, Mr. Stan- 
ford," replied one, "that we do not come up 
to your ideal of musicians. We're hired by 
the company to play just so many times a 
day. When we've done that, our work is 
finished; and generally, we're glad it's over. 
Eh, boys?" 

"We don't mind the little time of work as 
long as the weather is calm," began another, 
and added after a pause, "providing our table 
is well served. The last trip we made we 
had the finest table steward ever. Nothing 
the ship contained but we had for the ask- 
ing," and he smacked his lips in recollection. 
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''Well, I wouldn't be in this business," ex- 
plained another, "but I need the cash for 
some little affair I want to see pushed 
through. Schuler persuaded me to come at 
first; and every trip I think will be my last 
one. But, to tell the truth, Mr. Stanford, 
you are more idealistic than I am. It is very 
nice to talk about the beauties of music and 
all that; but take away the cash and the most 
enticing part has vanished." 

"That may be the way you look at it," re- 
plied Mr. Stanford. "But I get most pleas- 
ure in considering it as my greatest de- 
light, — my excuse for being. To be sure, the 
money is no small affair, and it is quite neces- 
sary at times; but don't you ever feel a moral 
obligation, a desire to make good in using 
what is in your power?" 

The others only smiled and shrugged 
their shoulders. "We have thought that 
Schuler was quite different from us," began 
the fourth, "but he doesn't hold up the stand- 
ard you do." 

"Well, gentleman, I firmly believe that 
whatever is inside a man's heart is going to 
find some means of manifesting itself. If it 
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is the artist, he will do it with his brush, on 
canvass; if it is the speaker, he will move his 
audience; if it is the sculptor, he does it in 
marble. What about the musician? If he 
really deserves the name, — if he has some- 
thing for the world, won't he find some 
means of expressing it?" 

'^That's a good sermon, Mr. Stanford," re- 
plied the first. 

Mr. Stanford turned half way about, and 
found himself looking full into the face of 
the remarkable boy he had seen on the deck. 
Evidently he had been passing through the 
lounge, and had stopped for a moment. 
There was something so melancholy, yet so 
hopeful in his expression, that one was con- 
strained to return the gaze. But it was only 
for a moment; and the boy was gone. 

"Who is that boy?" asked Mr. Stanford 
with interest. 

"Can't say," returned one of the musicians, 
"only he seems to be with some friends, — 
old-like people. Declare! He doesn't look 
as if he'd last long!" 

"It's queer; but he reminds me of some- 
one !" and Mr. Stanford arose to go. "Guess 
we had better dress for the evening." 

T.IxS.— 3 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SLUMBERING DEEP. 

fll IVE DAYS out from harbor! Five 
days nearer the eternal summer! 
All had gone well, and those who 
had remained indoors because of cer- 
tain reasons were becoming bold 
enough to appear on deck. The reclining 
chairs were being filled by the passengers; 
and the hours were long and sunny. Old 
friends had become friendlier; and new 
ones were being tested. 

What could make a better voyage? Al- 
though it was February, the weather had 
been quite mild; and already the warm 
breezes were being felt from the south and 
west. Now and then a dark cloud would 
appear on the glorious blue of the heavens; 
but the westerly breeze soon swept it away. 
Proudly and boldly the Southland sailed over 
the throbbing deep. Like a great white bird 
she came, — out of the distant horizon, into 
the far beyond. Always and anon she car- 
ried with her the great circle, ever the same. 
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Now and then a dark streak coming from 
the funnels of a distant steamer would hang 
low on the line dividing the green from the 
blue. An hour or so it could be descried; 
but gradually fading, it would vanish into 
nothingness, leaving only the memory of 
having been. 

Mr. Stanford had looked about each day 
for familiar faces and, among others, he had 
expected to see the boy with the great blue 
eyes, so sad, and so expressive. This day he 
had caught a glimpse of him at a distance 
with his two friends. But he appeared even 
more frail than at first. However, the warm 
breezes and the freshness of the sea were 
enough to invigorate even the weakest heart ; 
and the decks were thronged with the pas- 
sengers. 

That evening the orchestra played upon 
the deck, — played and played, and played 
again. The passengers were in just the 
mood to enjoy music. The calm of the eve- 
ning created an atmosphere of appreciation. 
Golden and round was the moon as it rose 
almost suddenly from the water. The pale 
glow of twilight had scarcely disappeared be- 
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fore the moonlight was shimmering over the 
great deep, leaving a glittering trail along 
the quivering surface. 

Mr. Stanford was in his element. His in- 
spiration had been equal to the occasion, and 
he had used all his powers, not for an exhibi- 
tion, but because he could not do otherwise 
— he must have some means of expressing 
his emotions. Often while rising on some 
mighty crescendo he had felt himself rising 
on the tide; he was being carried by an irre- 
sistible wave into new realms. What could 
he desire more ! And as he turned at last to 
the cheering audience, his eyes fell once 
more full upon the eager, glowing eyes of 
the boy that said so much, when the lips re- 
mained silent. He had drawn his deck chair 
very near the little group of musicians and 
was quite charmed by the music. This time 
as their eyes met there was a smile of friend- 
ly eagerness breaking over the little fellow's 
face that seemed to say: ''We're friends, 
aren't we?" Mr. Stanford smiled back at 
him as much as to say, "Why, of course we 



are." 



Before the next selection was finished the 
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deck chair had been drawn closer and closer ; 
and a most interested little listener gazed 
enraptured into the face of the first violinist. 
At last he had become acquainted with the 
musician. During the interval between the 
selections he felt as if he must say some- 
thing to make sure of the acquaintance. 
"How do you do it so nicely?'' he asked, 
smiling. 

And the reply came back: "Do you like 
it?" 

"O, yes; I wish I could play." 

There was no answer needed: the two 
were at last on speaking terms. The pale 
little face was satisfied. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar expression 
that came over the whole company assem- 
bled, — a surprised murmur. The machinery 
of the great Southland was slowly coming to 
rest. The vibration of the ship which had 
been so noticeable at first had at last become 
so familiar as to be imperceptible under ordi- 
nary conditions. But the silence following 
days of constant throbbing was more kee- 
felt than the motion. A person may go to 
sleep in the midst of noise; but let that noise 
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suddenly cease, and the sleeper will awaken 
with a start. Thus it was with the passen- 
gers of the Southland. Each one looked at 
his neighbor for an explanation. Before 
them lay the great expanse of water, still 
shimmering in the moonlight. There was 
no sound of rushing water, no churning of 
the waves; the great vessel rode quietly upon 
the mighty deep, moved only by the gentle 
swells of the sea. 

Many of the passengers looked at each 
other questioningly ; some ran to the sides 
of the ship for observation; others ques- 
tioned the deckmen or officers on duty. 
There appeared to be no danger. However, 
the brightness of the moon was partly ob- 
scured by thin clouds, which had been 
gathering for some time. In this pale misty 
light there was a murkiness which was quite 
noticeable. It seemed to produce a feeling 
of uneasiness among a few. 

For the first half hour there were manv 
opinions passed as to why they were halted 
in mid-ocean. Each moment they expected 
to hear the rumble of machinery and the 
quivering of the vessel as it resumed its 
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course. But an hour went by and still the 
Southland had not moved save for the effect 
of the light breeze which had arisen. 

By this time it had been noised about that 
an accident had happened in the machinery 
of the ship which would cause a delay of a 
few hours. Gradually the passengers began 
to retire for the night, conscious that they 
would not be called upon for information. 

Mr. Stanford had laid aside his violin and 
was conversing with one of the musicians, — 
the only one who had not retired. 

"Fll tell you, Stanford," his friend was 
saying, "this has been a great trip for us. It 
seems to me you put more into our music 
than all the rest of us together." 

"Think so?" replied Mr. Stanford. 

"I know it!" declared his friend. "You 
ought to have a permanent position here. 
Don't you think you would like it?" 

"Too much away from home; my family 
needs me. Of course, I wouldn't object to a 
trip now and then." 

"Any children?" 

"Two; and the boy is playing fine already. 
Wish you could hear him; Schuler was de- 
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lighted when he saw what the little fellow 
could do." 

"How old?" 

"Twelve, and about as big as that boy we 
saw — " Mr. Stanford stopped short. Be- 
fore them was the boy with great blue eyes, 
evidently having approached during their 
conversation. "Hello! Here he is now!" 
continued Mr. Stanford. "My boy is about 
as big as you are. Come over and sit down. 
How did you like the music this evening?" 

And so a very pleasant time was spent for 
a few minutes before retiring. The wind 
was steadily rising, coming from the west. 
Already the waves had begun to rise under 
the gentle power of the breeze. 

"It looks really stormy," remarked Mr. 
Stanford, when they had risen to go to their 
rooms. "If Fm any judge, we are going to 
have some severe weather." 

His companion agreed; and as they looked 
out over the dark waters they noticed that 
the moon had been entirely hidden by the 
clouds. The spray was driven by the eddy- 
ing gusts into their faces, and the slowly 
rising waves were already playfully strok- 
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ing the great sides of the Southland as she 
lode majestically upon the mighty deep. 
Many had been the storms she had weath- 
ered, but never once without her machinery 
in running order. Silently she rested upon 
the waves, with only a gentle motion, in 
keeping with the slumberous heavings of an 
unawakened power. 




\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

A RAGING SEA. 

lg*10RNING DAWNED again, and the 
ll^H passengers on board the Southland 
Iy47 began to stir. Not merely because 
t^^^t of the daylight did the sleepers be- 
~ gin to rise, — there were other rea- 
sons. Jostlings were in the halls, stewards 
hurrying in every direction, motion and 
commotion, questions, answers and misun- 
derstandings. The rolling and tossing of the 
ship had produced a corresponding effect 
upon the occupants of the staterooms. 

Mr. Stanford had been disturbed in his 
rest. He decided that a good fresh walk on 
the deck would be just the thing. Accord- 
ingly he finished his toilet and stumbled up 
the companionway to the door leading out 
upon the deck. As he opened the door, a 
gust of wind almost toppled him over; but 
pulling his hat firmly down upon his head, 
and buttoning his coat securely about him 
he grasped the door and stepped out into the 
freshness of the breeze. The sea was rolling 
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in a playful mood ; and the waves instead of 
coming in gently were now massing them- 
selves far away. By the time they reached 
the Southland they had taken definite shape. 
The ship would rise upon the backs of the 
great swells, dipping her bow deep into the 
trough as the wave lifted the stern in pass- 
ing. Now and then a great mass of water 
would dash against the side of the ship, 
throwing the spray high into the air. The 
wind would carry this with such force that 
it appeared like rain. 

Mr. Stanford hurried to the leeward side 
of the ship where he could observe what was 
taking place. Here he was able to see the 
tossing of the vessel as it was exposed help- 
lessly to the rising storm. There was no 
sound of machinery, no vibration of the ves- 
sel. Evidently the bow of the ship had been 
turned as near as possible to face the wind. 
But without power it would be difficult to 
keep her there. 

The' roar of the blast as it searched every 
part of the decks was almost bewildering. 
Added to this was the churning of the water, 
foaming and dashing, as it appeared to go 
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hurrying by. On and on went the waves. 
Far out they could be seen, until on the hori- 
zon they appeared as phantom hands thrown 
into the air gesticulating wildly. 

A seaman came staggering along the deck, 
and seeing the musician, paused in a shel- 
tered nook near Mr. Stanford. ''Quite a little 
stir ?" ventured the latter smiling. 

"It's only the beginning of one of those 
southern storms," he replied, somewhat seri- 
ously. 

"Then I suppose you are accustomed to 
them ?" 

"Well, they're common enough in these 
waters, especially at this time of the year. 
But I never saw one when the engines were 
out of order. She's driving before the wind, 
and going pretty fast, too." 

"Is that so?" asked Mr. Stanford. 

"Yes, and we're in the Gulf Stream, what's 
more of it. If this keeps up we are going to 
be out of our course, considerably. I've al- 
ways said this old tub ought to be junked. 
She's had her day," and he walked on, leav- 
ing Mr. Stanford to meditate upon what he 
had heard. 
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There was something strange about the 
affair, and it produced an uneasiness that 
would not depart. What did the machinery 
have to do with keeping a vessel during a 
storm ? The sailor's remark was not satis- 
fying in the least. The sun was already up ; 
but the masses of clouds had hidden it from 
view. If indeed the storm had only begun, 
what would be the danger when the fury of 
the blast broke upon them? Already as a 
wave larger than the rest would dash against 
the vessel it produced a shock which was 
perceptible over the whole ship. 

Mr. Stanford was not timid; on the con- 
trary he determined to take a walk despite 
the wind. Drawing his clothing still more 
closely about himself he started forth. No 
sooner had he left his protected nook, than a 
gust of the storm caught him and drove him 
with such force toward the side of the deck, 
that had it not been for the strong railing he 
would have been thrown headlong into the 
sea. But he was not to be outdone so easily. 
Gathering his strength and skill he forced 
himself toward the bow of the ship. Wave 
after wave was hurling itself over the lower 
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deck, and the water was pouring off in great 
streams. Again, the foam and spray would 
be thrown high in the air as a wave would 
break when it struck the side of the vessel. 

The lookout in the "crow's nest" appeared 
fixed to his post. Silently during the hours 
of his watch he had stood there, keenly ob- 
servant of every change of the storm. What 
was ahead? What was behind? Who could 
tell but the watchman? 

Mr. Stanford regaled himself with all the 
sea breeze he wished. Very few persons had 
ventured out to contend with the blast. A 
few sniffs at the doorway was usually suffi- 
cient to cause each adventurer to turn again 
to the lounge or the reading room. 

The storm was not abating in the least. 
The hands of the clock crept slowly over 
their daily beat; and the passengers tried 
hard to wear away the time. Many began 
to show impatience because the machinery 
had not begun to turn ; others were too ill to 
pass an opinion and wished only to be left 
alone in their easy chairs. The tossing and 
pitching of the ship added to their discom- 
forts, and many who had risen with good 
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intentions for the day sought the seclusion 
of their staterooms before many hours. 

By afternoon the waves were beginning to 
look quite angry. The great white crests 
were torn to sheds by the fury of the blast. 
The churning of the waters which had ap- 
peared furious in the early morning now 
knew no bounds. The roar of the wind and 
waves, even behind the protecting windows 
of the reading room was ominous. The ves- 
sel creaked and groaned in her writhing in 
the elements ; the battering of the waves was 
almost ceaseless and the awful twisting and 
wrenching threatened to tear her into splin- 
ters. 

There was a quietness among the passen- 
gers and crew. Indeed they should have had 
difficulty in making themselves understood 
at any great distance; but the seriousness of 
the situation kept them quiet. It grew op- 
pressive, and faces became anxious ; even the 
sailors showed uneasiness. Mr. Stanford 
accosted one who was passing. 

"Any likelihood of getting the engines to 
running soon?" 

"Guess not; it may be a day or two yet," 
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and he sat down by the musician. ''You're 
one of the players, aren't you?'' 

''Yes, I'm taking Mr. Schuler's place this 
trip." 

"Well, he's a lucky fellow, I think." 

"Why? Do you think there is danger?" 
asked Mr. Stanford, surprised at his attitude. 

"It wouldn't mean so much if the engines 
were working; but we're drifting with the 
wind, and with the Gulf Stream. I don't 
mind telling you we're not in a very safe 
place in this pond. We don't know how far 
we've drifted since last night. If I calculate 
aright we are headed for dangerous waters. 
Of course, I don't want you to say anything 
about this to any one; no use to make people 
uneasy. But I wish the engines were turn- 

ing/' 

"Why don't they cast anchor?" asked Mr. 
Stanford seriously. 

"Well, I suppose they will, but it wouldn't 
hold in a storm like this. Don't worry, 
though, till the time comes. Guess it won't 
do any special good. But I would feel bet- 
ter to hear the machinery going," and he 
passed on to his post. 
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The hours of the clay wore away. Only 
the gray hours of the evening were left, and 
they without the light of the sun. With the 
twilight came new fears. The waves had 
not ceased their violence; and the gale had 
become a tempest. The waves no longer 
rolled in glee. In mad fury they gathered 
their mighty power far in the distance; and 
by the time they reached the helpless vessel 
they had risen like great green hillsides, 
striking the Southland with such shocks that 
she shuddered from the blows. Darkness 
came on, and the lights of the ship were all 
aglow. But so dense was the night, that the 
light seemed unable to penetrate scarcely 
beyond the rattling windows, and left one 
staring into the wild darkness. 

Only a few passengers had been able to 
brave the rolling and pitching. Here and 
there a little group had gathered to pass the 
time in talking; but all efforts failed to lift 
the uneasiness which had settled over the 
whole ship. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LONG, LONG NIGHT! 

l^x^lT WAS one o'clock at night; and 
^1^ there was an added stir about the 
W Wi hallways. Mr. Stanford raised him- 
M^' self upon one elbow and listened to 
the hurried footsteps outside his 
stateroom door. There was a slight rattle as 
if someone had turned the knob. His stew- 
ard was speaking: 

"I think, sir, it would be safer if you should 
be dressed," he announced, as if choking his 
emotions. "Some of the ship's officers are 
somewhat uneasy." 

"Are we in great danger, do you think?" 
asked Mr. Stanford, beginning to robe him- 
self. 

"Well, it is best to be on the safe side, at 
'any rate. ' I think we shall pull through all 
right; but the orders are to call all passen- 
gers to dress and be ready for any emer- 
gency," and he passed on, carrying his mes- 
sage of alarm. 

Already many had thrown their night 
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robes about them and gone out to see the 
state of affairs. Others were stumbling 
about, bumping into the sides of the hall as 
the ship heaved, plunging and rolling. As 
Mr. Stanford crept carefully toward the 
stairway he heard hysterical sobs from some 
doors ; from others he heard only the groans 
of those who were so ill that they little cared 
what danger might threaten. . Here and 
there were little groups of friends, seeking 
what comfort there might be in keeping close 
together. Mothers were holding their chil- 
dren who could not understand the disturb- 
ance; and fathers were trying hard to keep 
level-headed and appear calm. 

In the lounge there had gathered a com- 
pany of very serious people. A common 
cause had brought a common sympathy. 
There were whispered conversations min- 
gled with sobs and weeping. The ship was 
still plunging and rolling, especially as she 
would be caught in the trough of the waves. 
The wind had abated considerably, but the 
wrenchings and twistings could still be felt 
as the vessel yielded to the agitated element. 
For hours she had been beyond all control 
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in the storm; but now the waves were de- 
creasing in violence. 

An officer stepped into the midst of the 
company and began to speak in affected 
calmness. "This vessel may be in some dan- 
ger. She has drifted with the wind and the 
Gulf Stream for many hours, until she is far 
out of her course. Soundings have showed 
that we may be in dangerous waters and the 
anchors have been cast. But they have not 
held. We advise that each one shall adjust 
his life belt and be on deck ready to obey 
orders should the worst really come." 

The decks were soon lined with people 
who had gathered about the lifeboats as 
directed. 

"Well, Stanford," shouted a voice in that 
person's ear, "we must be in ill luck." It 
was one of his fellow artists, striving to keep 
up his spirit. "But you have been a blessing 
to us on this trip. You have shown me that 
you really have something for the world. 1 
we ever get out of this close place I believe 
I shall have a better idea of some things. By 
the way," he added with the semblance of a 
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smile, "you weren't going to play for us now, 
were you?'' 

Mr. Stanford looked down, and to his sur- 
prise saw that he was carrying his violin 
case. He had unconsciously grasped it in 
his hurry. Somewhat confused he replied, 
"Well, I didn't know I had it. Force of 
habit, I guess." 

There was no time for more words. A 
great wave had lifted the Southland high 
upon its crest. As the bow came down into 
the deep valley there was a sudden shiver 
and pause, followed by a crushing, crackling, 
sickening sound. It was as if the bottom of 
the sea had suddenly risen from its depths 
and struck the bow of the ship, crushing it 
as if it were an eggshell. So staggering was 
the blow that the passengers had no warn 
ing of the danger. There was a sudden 
movement forward of the passengers as the 
vessel paused in her course. 

The stern, by its momentum, drove the 
crushed forepart deep under the oncoming 
wave. The deck was swept by a mighty tor- 
rent, carrying passengers, lifeboats and 
every loose article out into the blackness of 
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the angry sea. There was a mighty shrieking 
of the victims followed by a ghastly silence. 
Once more the great Southland rose upon 
the crest of a wave. This time as she de- 
scended, the full force of her enormous 
weight came amidship, striking the cruel 
rocks beneath. Another awful crash might 
have been heard; and the iron girders were 
wrenched apart as if they had been kindling 
wood. The great vessel could not endure 
the strain. She parted in the very midst. So 
sudden had come the disaster that within a 
very few seconds the majestic Southland had 
disappeared forever below the turbulent 
waters, carrying down into the vortex many 
of the struggling passengers. 

Mr. Stanford in the first blow of the wave 
had been swept far away from the ship. Ris- 
ing on a wave he had seen the Southland 
take her last plunge and saw all hope vanish, 
leaving utter darkness over the breast of the 
sea. Luckily he had been swept far enough 
away to escape the terrible suction of the 
sinking vessel. He found also that he was 
still gripping his violin case, much as a per- 
son unconsciously clings to any article when 
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surprised. However, he found that it helped 
greatly to support his weight, since it was 
almost watertight. Here and there he had 
heard stifled cries of helpless persons who 
would not long endure the shock of the dis- 
aster. Nearly all who had been on deck were 
drawn under by the suction, many of whom 
never returned to the top alive. The cries 
grew fainter and fainter, and at last ceased 
altogether. 

By means of the life belt, Mr. Stanford 
was able to keep above the water ex^.cpc 
when the waves would break over his head. 
But since the winds abated a great deal, the 
fury of the tempest had diminisJied some- 
what. Already he had drifted quite a dis- 
tance from the scene of the disaster, and 
under the conditions, he little cared where. 

The violin box suddenly struck against an 
object that resembled wood. He reached 
out his free hand and found what appeared 
a board, but what really proved to be one of 
the life boats. It had been filled with water, 
but being of dry wood, it could not sink of 
its own weight. Naturally enough he held 
to its side as the only thing more solid than 
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himself. It was some consolation even to 
find such an object. 

The waves were still so high that it was 
difficult to know what to do. But as Mr. 
Stanford's head began to clear a little he did 
what our ancestors have always done: 
worked with the material at hand to produce 
better conditions. 'By exerting all his power 
he succeeded in tipping the boat enough to 
empty it of part of its contents. Then using 
his hands as a means he began to bail out 
the water. All this was done in the semi- 
darkness, but even then the senses are very 
keen when under the stress of necessity. 

At last he decided that he might safely 
climb inside to continue bailing. As he 
placed his arms over the side to effect this, he 
heard a groan near by. 

"Here," called out Mr. Stanford. But no 
reply came. Reaching out his hand as far as 
he could he caught a floating garment. 
Drawing it toward him he perceived the 
body of a boy exhausted and in an uncon- 
scious state. In a twinkling he had lifted 
it, — pushed it into the boat, resting the head 
over the side, just above the water. Shifting 
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himself to the opposite side of the boat he 
managed to clamber in. But his weight, 
added to that of the child, was almost ready 
to sink the craft from under them. Falling 
to work with all his might he began to bail 
out water, using his empty violin case, cast- 
ing the instrument into one end of the boat. 
This proved so successful that in a few min- 
utes he had a good portion of the water 
emptied into the sea. 

Naturally his next act was to see to the 
comfort of his only companion. He used 
what few means he knew to restore a person 
in a drowning state. A few minutes later 
his efforts were rewarded by another groan 
from the patient; and after a period of per- 
haps twenty minutes he perceived the some- 
what regular breathing of his patient. 

And the night brooded over the mighty 
deep, shutting in the strong man in agony, — 
the agony of prayer: "Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive — " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"I AM CHARLES OWEN." 

THE WIND had almost totally ceased ; 
and the waves had been subsiding 
during the latter part of the night. 
Mr. Stanford had been rowing per- 
haps two hours, but he knew not 
where he was going. What did it matter? 
Broad dayHght came and brought new 
hope to the tired man. Who could tell what 
new adventures were ahead for the living? 
The sun arose upon a new world. Shimmer- 
ing and golden was the path of the sunbeams 
upon the water, and the air was balmy. It 
was enough to rejoice over, just to be saved 
from the awful wreck of the night, and to 
have the hope coming from a new day. 

As Mr. Stanford looked toward the south, 
— behold what a view ! In the distance arose 
a small island, covered with tropical plants. 
Did his eyes deceive him? Was it a mirage 
or a dream to tantalize him? He was too 
happy to keep quiet, and he uttered a cry of 
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joy. At the sound, his companion half raised 
himself and said, "What is it?" 

Mr. Stanford turned and looked full into 
the expressive eyes of the boy he had seen so 
often on board the Southland. Then as the 
little fellow recognized the man he ex- 
claimed, "Is it you?" 

"Yes, I — and you. And do you see that 
land? It appears just about a quarter of a 
mile away, but judging by what sailors have 
told me, it must be nearly three. Can you 
sit up a little?" 

"I can try," and he assumed a sitting pos- 
ture. "Do you think we are saved, really?" 

"Well, I hope we are; but Til never feel 
sure of it until I put my feet on the hills that 



never move." 



"Did you see the Lord last night," asked 
the boy, looking up with an anxious face. "I 
did, — at least I think I did. He was walk- 
ing on the waves just as the Bible tells us. 
And as I was almost sinking he lifted me up 
and put me into this boat. Didn't you see 
Him? 

"Well, no — not just like that; but I dare 
say he had something to do with saving us 
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from such a narrow escape," answered Mr. 
Stanford. 

"You would know Him if you ever saw 
Him. His face was all aglow, and he was 
smiling, — so!'' and here the thin little coun- 
tenance with the loving eyes was turned to 
Mr. Stanford, beaming with earnestness. 

"But why did He save just you and me?" 
asked the man, merely to see what sort of 
answer the boy could give. 

"Why, I suppose he wasn't quite finished 
with us yet. Maybe he wants us to do some- 
thing more before we go. I'd like to, but — " 
and he paused. "I feel so tired most of the 
time." 

"But you are only a boy yet. You have 
many years before you to live," and Mr. 
Stanford kept pulling steadily at the oars. 

"That's what my mother has said so many 
times. But if she thought so, why did she 
cry about it so often ?" 

"Well, we can never tell what is going to 
happen to us, of course. But who is your 
mother, — who are you?" 

"I am Charles Owen; and my mother is 
Stella—" 
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''What? It can't be!" interrupted Mr. 
Stanford deeply moved, and keenly scrutiniz- 
ing the boy's face. "Yes, it might be, too! 
And I couldn't tell where I had seen some- 
one who looked like you. Guess you never 
saw your Uncle Henry before, did you?" 

"Uncle Henry Stanford? Before! No! 
Do you know him?" and the little fellow 
could not quite understand. "Do you mean 
that you are Uncle Henry?" he continued as 
he searched Mr. Stanford's face. 

"I guess I'll have to acknowledge it. It 
has been many years since I have been in 
your mother's home. We haven't thought 
much of each other because of some things 
that happened a long time ago. But I guess 
I have been a little too hard on her. Last 
night—" 

"Oh, Uncle Henry! It's almost too good 
to be true. I have wanted to see yoii for a 
long time, but I couldn't. And now you 
have saved me from the sea, and so many 
things. Won't mamma and papa be happy 
when they hear about it?" 

"That may be quite a while yet, I'm think- 
ing," replied Mr. Stanford thoughtfully. 
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"Why, we'll send a letter right off," was 
the reply. 

The island by this time was quite plainly 
seen, although it was a very small one, — ^just 
about large enough for one good farm. 
Never did anything look so welcome as the 
soil and foliage of this little oasis in the des- 
ert of the ocean to the shipwrecked com- 
panions. 

The little boat was pulled up on the shore 
of the new-found island. It was enough to 
remind Mr. Stanford of Robinson Crusoe. 
"Only he had to wait a long time for his man 
Friday ; but I have mine with me at the very 
first," he remarked, smiling at Charles. 

"Where do you suppose all the people live ? 
I don't see any houses. Uncle Henry." 

"We'll find them if they are about, I 
guess." 

But 'no persons were to be seen. It was a 
small task to climb to the most elevated part 
of the island to look about. Here a good 
view of the landscape could be had. An 
abundant growth of tropical plants was 
everywhere, except where there had for- 
merly been garden plots. There was no lack 
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of fruits. Evidence could be seen in many 
places. No doubt the island had been previ- 
ously used as the home of natives who had 
employed simple means in cultivation. What 
had become of them Mr. Stanford could only 
conjecture. They might have deemed it 
more companionable to move to some island 
where advantages were better. 

After noting carefully the lay of the land 
and making a sketch of it upon the ground, 
Mr. Stanford and Charles started for that 
part of the island where it appeared there 
had been the center of interest for human 
beings. A few minutes' walk brought them 
in sight of a rude hut, built of poles and 
grass, meant mainly to be a shelter from the 
rain. Near by was a spring of fresh water 
which proved to be very delicious to the two 
interested persons. 

From this place it was only a few rods to 
the ocean. To the west were the billowy 
swells, sparkling in the morning brightness. 
The westerly breeze gently tempered the 
heat of the day; and the two friends sat in 
the shade, to talk over the problems facing 
them. 
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"How are we going to get away from here 
Uncle Henry?" 

"Well, now, that is a problem you and 1 
both will have to figure on. It would be nice 
if a ship would come sailing by and stop to 
take us along," answered Mr. Stanford try- 
ing to appear very brave and happy before 
his nephew. 

"But, what if they didn't know we were 
here, — and they don't, — and then — and we 
couldn't get away for a long time, could we?" 

"Well we must have courage and do our 
best. People have been saved from islands; 
and they were so happy then to get back to 
their friends once more. You will have to 
encourage me, and I'll try to encourage you ; 
then we will get along fine. But it's time we 
are getting dinner ready." 

So the time passed very quickly as they 
searched for edible fruits and satisfied their 
hunger. It was well along in the day when 
they sat down near the little hut to rest from 
their exertions. They had gathered enough 
fruit to last them for some time; and now 
all they needed to do was to wait. But wait- 
ing is no easy task. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHERE DO SONGS COME FROM? 
■?1HE TWO companions puzzled their 
H\ minds for some time about some sort 
Vi'jj of signal to passing ships. They had 
yj no great white sheets to put upon a 
pole, and nothing from which to 
make one. But up on the hilltop there was a 
dead tree where something might be hung. 
At last it was decided to take part of their 
clothing, tie it together as much as possible 
and suspend it from the topmost branch of 
the dead tree. It was the best they could 
do; and Mr. Stanford knew only too well that 
the chances were very small that such a tiny 
signal could be seen by a passing ship. 

The days began to pass by; and time hung 
heavy for the watchers. The horizon seemed 
so far away; and the waves looked always 
the same. Not even the smoke of a single 
steamer had appeared along the distant line 
of haze. 

Mr. Stanford passed many a pleasant hour 

with his violin. It was an almost constant 
T.ii.a.— 6 
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companion. "But who is getting the good 
from it!" he would say to Charles, ''except 
just myself and you, — unless we call the 
birds our audience. Plenty of them!" 

"I found a nest this morning," announced 
Charles. ''It is in a tree close by. Here! 
You can see it. Uncle Henry! That little 
clump of leaves, there!" Just then a bird 
alighted upon one of the highest boughs and 
began to sing. The melody was so rich and 
full that Mr. Stanford listened in wonder. 

"That's a mocking bird! Did you ever 
hear such music? He has something to sing 
about, that's worth while." 

"What is he saying. Uncle Henry?" asked 
Charles innocently. 

"He says, 'This is the most beautiful place 
in all the world. I am so happy that I must 
sing; and if I don't sing I shall soon die.' 
Can you understand, Charles?" 

"Oh, yes, I understand." 

"Well, he's a real musician, and — " Mr. 
Stanford paused. 

"Then he's like you, isn't he?" asked 
Charles. 

"Fm afraid not, — exactly; but I'd like to 
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be able to play as I want to at times. Some 
day ril find the song that will express my 
feelings exactly. My ! Isn't that bird happy, 
though! Hear that warbling!" 

''Where does he learn all his music, Uncle 
Henry?" 

"Some people say they hear other birds 
sing and learn from them. They can imitate 
so well that they are named mocking birds, 
I have often heard them at home. When we 
lived on the old farm they would come to the 
big woods across the river to nest for the sea- 
son." 

"And do they go all the distance from here 
to there just to build a nest?" asked Charles. 

"No, not just that! Scientists tell us they 
go north as the sun does, until they find a 
climate they like best. It is really a mystery 
that cannot be fully explained. Perhaps in- 
stinct tells them what to do. They do not 
need to learn it, any more than we must 
learn when we are hungry. 

"Do you suppose. Uncle Henry," asked 
Charles with much interest, "that some of 
these very birds will be going north some 
time?" 
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"Can't just say; perhaps some of them 
may go near that section. But it is quite 
sure that they do go back and forth as the 
seasons change." 

''Wouldn't it be nice to be birds now? We 
could get home in a little while !" suggested 
Charles. 

Meanwhile the mocking bird was singing 
his very best. The music burst from his 
little heart as if he were enjoying it more 
than anything in the world. The two com- 
panions sat under the trees and listened. 

"I'll tell you, Charles," began Mr. Stanford, 
enthusiastically, "we're here, and we can't 
tell how long our stay may last. But I am 
going to do something. That bird's song in- 
spires me; I feel that I must get my song 
while I am right here. Then I can give it to 
the world when the time comes. I'll do it! 
I have new inspiration, even though we are 
away from the world. My heart has been 
feeling lighter since — " He paused again. 

"Since when, uncle?" asked Charles. 

"Since the night of the wreck. You know 
that your mother and I have not been on 
good terms for many years." 
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Charles nodded his head. 

"Well, I have come to the conclusion that 
I have been as much to blame as she has; 
perhaps a great deal more. I began to pray, 
and all that bitter feeling left me. Since 
then I have felt so different. Of course, it is 
not very pleasant to be cast upon an island 
with no means of escape; but that is better 
than a grave in the salty sea." 

Charles' great tear-filled eyes looked into 
his uncle's face. "Fm so glad we can be 
good friends. It wouldn't be nice at all to be 
here with you if you didn't love any of us. 
And I'm sure you will find your song, — the 
one you want so badly." 

Mr. Stanford seized his violin and began 
to improvise. A new impulse had indeed 
prompted him, judging by the manner in 
which he played. The mocking bird was 
still swinging upon his swaying perch, but 
he was no longer singing. Had he heard a 
new note sounded while listening to the vio- 
lin? 

That afternoon Mr. Stanford and his 
nephew decided to take a trip in the little 
boat. The water was so calm that it would 
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be delightful to circumnavigate their little 
continent. Accordingly they rowed about 
the island, which was not a great task, since 
it was not more than two miles in circum- 
ference. It was very interesting to note the 
appearance of their isle of safety when 
viewed from a distance. The travelers well 
remembered the first view they had had of it 
several days before. How wonderfully they 
had been delivered from the clutches of the 
storm ! 

From the distance they could see their sig- 
nal to passing vessels. How small indeed it 
did look! Would any seaman, even with the 
aid of a telescope, be able to detect it? The 
outlook seemed very discouraging to Mr. 
Stanford. 

Charles, however, was quite outspoken in 
his thoughts. "Oh, see, Uncle ! There's our 
signal. It doesn't look very big, does it? 
Do you suppose people on ships could see 
it?" 

"It isn't likely they could, unless they come 
quite near," was the answer. 

"But we want them to come near, to come 
right up close so we can go with them. Then 
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they can see it ; and we'll tell them that is 
why we made it. Only I wish it were a little 
larger." 

That day passed quickly enough; and 
when the evening fell upon the lonely island 
it hid from view two tired beings who 
were living in hope,- — always of to-morrow. 
Charles' face was more haggard and worn 
than ever. Mr. Stanford noticed it and said, 
"Aren't you feeling well, Charles?" 

"Yes, quite well," was the reply, "but I 
am so tired. It is like I used to feel at home; 
and mother and father decided to send me 
south with the doctor and his wife. They 
were all quite siire I would soon be much 
better. But I don't know, — perhaps I shall 
never be well like some people, but I should 
like to be, so' much !" There was something 
touching in his voice that caused Mr. Stan- 
ford to look far into the clear countenance. 
He saw the deep stamp of the disease upon 
the young life. The boy might outgrow it 
if he became strong. But how could he do 
that when under such a struggle. A new 
love stole into the uncle's heart for this poor 
boy who reminded him somewhat of his own 
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Harold. Had it been his boy lost upon an 
island would he not have wanted someone 
to befriend him ? Besides, here was his own 
sister's son. What if she had mistreated 
him? She had doubtless repented of it long 
ago. 

That night Charles was restless on his bed 
of leaves. In the morning he awoke with a 
severe headache and a high fever. His face, 
which had been so sallow, now assumed a 
pinkish tint, which deepened into red before 
the day was over. 




CHAPTER X. 

A STRANGE VISITOR. 

R. STANFORD had not been a phy- 
sician. Little did he know about 
treating a fever patient. Very little 
insight was needed, however, to un- 
derstand that Charles was in a dan- 
gerous condition. Reports had often been 
given about the ravages of the southern 
fever. Often whole sections had been de- 
populated by a wave of the malady. The 
natives feared it worse than the reptiles or 
any other dangers. 

Charles had no power to throw off the 
enemy. He was too weak already to have 
any excess powers for combating such a foe. 
Day by day he declined in his strength; day 
after day his face showed that hollowness of 
expression, except when in the flush of fever 
his countenance would deepen into the crim- 
son which was only an imitation of the ruddy 
glow of health. 

He did his best to be cheerful at all times, 
often asking that his uncle should come and 
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sit beside him and play the violin. This 
served as a double delight; he not only en- 
jo5^ed the music; but he also saw that it kept 
his uncle from becoming sad. How patient 
the sufferer was! He often declared he was 
getting along very nicely and would soon 
be entirely well. 

Mr. Stanford sat long at the bedside and 
attended the best he could to the needs of 
the sick boy. How could he live long under 
such conditions? A few weeks would bring 
the end unless a change should come. Mr. 
Stanford could hardly hope against all the 
odds. 

^' What can I do for you this morning 
Charles?" he asked one day, after returning 
from gathering some fruit. 

There was no reply for a short time. "I've 
been thinking, Uncle Henry! Do you sup- 
pose I shall ever get well ?'' 

Mr. Stanford, was ready to give a quiet 
assurance of his recovery; but a look into 
the sincere eyes of his nephew caused a 
solemnity to come over him. "Well, Charles, 
you have been quite ill; and that fever is 
very treacherous, I have been told. If you 
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had been a strong person already, it would 
have been much more in your favor." 

"Yes, I understand," replied the child, his 
eyes looking deep into his uncle's face. "But 
I've been thinking of something else. It has 
bothered me some, but I felt you would un- 
derstand. You see, I haven't found any song 
as you have." 

"But I haven't found mine yet — the one I 
want," comforted Mr. Stanford. 

"Yes, but you are going to find it, and I 
think you almost have it already. But I 
haven't found anything, and. I haven't done 
much yet, — I mean something worth while, 
as you are expecting to do." 

"Don't worry over that! Your time isn't 
all spent yet ! You may be able to do more 
than you think." Here Mr. Stanford took 
up his violin and began to play gently and 
with feeling. Earnestly and thoughtfully 
his nephew watched the movements of the 
deft fingers. At last his eyes filled with 
tears, and the musician paused in his playing 
to hear what the child wanted to say. 

"I can't do it. Uncle Henry! I can't do it! 
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But Fve wanted to ever so badly, — to do 
something." 

"Why, Charles! Don't cry. You don't 
know perhaps that you have been the means 
of helping me, ever so much; Tm sure you 
have been. You are the only encourage- 
ment I have since the wreck. If I find my 
song, I shall count it as much yours as mine. 
Won't your mother be glad to hear that?" 

"And will you promise m^ that you will 
tell her all about it when you see her?" asked 
Charles earnestly. 

"Of course, we'll tell her, — we'll both tell 
her. Then she'll believe it." 

Charles did not heed the reference to his 
return. "Then you must tell her, too, about 
how differently you feel toward her. Just 
like you told me, you know. She'll be glad 
to hear that. And tell her I knew about 
it, and loved you, and what a good time we 
had." The child's face had become flushed 
again. But at this moment a shadow fell 
across the doorway. Mr. Stanford turned 
and saw advancing a negro carrying a long 
spear. "Hello, friend! How did you get 
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here/' said Mr. Stanford nervously, and ris- 
ing to meet him. 

There was no reply; instead the negro 
stopped abruptly and looked about. Seem- 
ing satisfied that there was little danger 
ahead he ejaculated: ''My house! Mine! 
Not yo' house!" 

"That's all right, my friend," returned Mr. 
Stanford. ''We were occupying it only tem- 
porarily. You see, we were wrecked off the 
coast a few weeks ago, and naturally we took 
what shelter was available for the time be- 
ing. No offense meant in the least." 

Evidently the negro did not understand a 
single word of what was being said. As a 
matter of fact he understood the reply to 
signify that the present occupants would not 
vacate the little mansion. Raising his spear 
he assumed an offensive attitude. Upon see- 
ing this movement Mr. Stanford decided 
that it would be necessary to change the cur- 
rent immediately. Perceiving that here was 
a native who had picked up a few English 
words, he knew it would be wisdom to deal 
carefully with the newcomer. Accordingly, 
with as simple words as could be formed he 
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explained to the negro that they had been 
shipwrecked and that they desired to find a 
way of getting back to America. 

Gradually the fierce look on the native's 
face gave way to one of surprise and interest. 
This in turn was replaced by a thoughtful 
expression when Mr. Stanford jingled some 
coins in his hands. Money talks when the 
tongue is silent. And when the white man 
put into the black palm a large piece of 
money as a token of good faith the friend- 
ship was established. Little by little the 
shipwrecked man was able to explain what 
was wanted: a ship to take them away, — 
anywhere, so they might reach their friends 
in America. Money was promised, — much 
money, if success came. The negro became 
quite excited and anxious. He made Mr. 
Stanford understand that he could take them 
to an island where a ship stopped a few 
times each year. One had just stopped 
there; but the next one would take them on 
board. But with a little more money the 
black man was sure the ship would come 
much quicker. Mr. Stanford wished to keep 
his new-found friend in good humor; so he 
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gave him a few more coins as an earnest 
of what would follow when they reached the 
great ship. 

"We go now, — to-day?" asked Mr. Stan- 
ford, wishing to expedite matters. He felt 
sure the native had a small boat near. 

''Yes, yes! Go!" replied the negro; and 
stepping forward he looked into the little 
hut. One glance at Charles' flushed face and 
the negro threw up both hands and muttered 
a list of ejeculations, shaking his head and 
gesticulating with his arms. Mr. Stanford 
understood not a single word of what was 
said; but he did understand that the negro 
was moved very decidedly. A different ex- 
pression came over his face, and he began to 
move away backward uttering incantations 
which showed he was trying to break some 
spell. 

"No, no ! No take ! Fever !" he broke out, 
his face showing how frightened he was. 
Darting away he rushed toward the shore. 
Mr. Stanford seeing their only hope of escape 
vanishing rushed after him to remonstrate. 

"Here's more money," he called out when 
he came within speaking distance. 
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'*I take you! No boy! Fever!'' answered 
the negro, stopping near his boat. 

'*Take us both! I can't leave the boy! 
Here's money!" begged Mr. Stanford. 

**Boy die! No live! I take you!" and he 
motioned the w^hite man to climb into the 
only means of escape. Upon seeing the re- 
fusal the black man climbed in, set his little 
sail and was soon far out on the sparkling 
water. 

Hope had come and gone. Mr. Stanford 
watched the direction of the little sail as the 
only source from which help could ever 
come; and then walked slowly back to the 
hut. He turned the matter over in his own 
mind and decided that this native had once 
lived there, but perhaps most of his friends 
had died of the fever. To escape the plague 
he had doubtless gone to another island to 
wait a few years before returning. Evidently 
the old fear of the fever had driven him 
away in haste. 



CHAPTER XL 

A FLICKERING FLAME. 

AY AFTER DAY Mr. Stanford sat 
by the bedside watching. Gradually 
the pale light of the little star was 
becoming dimmer and dimmer; but 
it was still beautiful to behold. How 
soon would it become extinguished totally? 
Although Charles was very patient, he 
was always more restful when his uncle 
would sit beside him to play. The birds out- 
side, too, had learned to gather about when 
the music sounded within. Evidently the 
little invalid realized that a change had 
come, and that the tide was Howing fast. 

"I wish you would play more for me. 
Uncle Henry," he said one afternoon. "I 
want you to find it soon. You surely will, 
won't you. Uncle?" 

"My song, do you mean?" asked Mr. Stan- 
ford. 

"Yes; and I feel that you must hurry, be- 
cause I can't stay long." He looked up 
nervously. Mr. Stanford saw that the little 
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fellow understood beyond his age. ''Play, 
Uncle Henry, play!" 

Mr. Stanford took his violin quietly and 
arose, taking the position he would have as- 
sumed had he been facing a great audience. 
Who knew but that the angels even then 
were filling the hillside with thousands of 
thousands, waiting, — only waiting for the 
end ! Once more, with his head turned some- 
what to one side, and slightly lowered, the 
musician raised his right arm high for one 
moment. Gently, as if the rippling waters 
were beginning to trickle from a great sealed 
basin, the music began to flow. Steadily, 
constantly, and with greater volume the 
stream rushed out as if high flood gates were 
being slowly uplifted. The stream increased 
in size and power, until great torrents came 
rushing and roaring from their long-sealed 
source. 

Suddenly the sun burst forth through the 
mist of the roaring waters, casting a most 
gorgeous rainbow across a field of changing 
pearl. Ten thousand thousand diamonds 
sparkled in the turbulent waters beneath, 
and just beyond, on the opposite bank, were 
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clusters of pink and golden flowers. Farther 
along, the green margins were dotted with 
tulips and hyacinths ; and widening out in the 
distance, the broad fields, as far as the eye 
could reach, were gorgeous with color. Here 
and there little towns were nourished from 
the life-giving stream. 

As Mr. Stanford paused he noticed that 
Charles had even raised himself upon his 
elbow and was gazing with wonder at the 
musician. His beautiful eyes were full of 
admiration and amazement. There was a 
few moments' pause; and then he could wait 
no longer. "That was it ! I know it, Uncle 
Henry ! And I saw all the beautiful pictures 
as you played. Oh, how perfectly lovely! 
It was even more wonderful than I ever ex- 
pected!" 

Mr. Stanford was quietly rejoicing in his 
heart. At length he ventured to say, "Yes; 
at last ! IVe found it ! But it has been there 
for a long time, waiting to get out." 

"Now, Uncle Henry, you will have some- 
thing for the people when you get back 
home. Fm so happy for you. And you will 
be sure to tell mother and father all about it. 
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and that I was with you to hear it first of 

aiir 

"Yes, of course, if that time ever comes. 
But suppose we never get away from here. 
There doesn't seem much hope." 

"Something tells me that you will, some 
time," answered the child. He had sunk 
back upon the pallet. His strength had all 
but left him from the excitement. The color 
had passed from his countenance, and his 
little hands, folded upon his bosom, looked 
so thin and pale. "Fm so tired," he added; 
"I want to go to sleep." 

The afternoon sun sank slowly through 
the sky; the shadows of the great trees had 
crept noiselessly into the distance. Mr. 
Stanford had gone out for a few minutes to 
get some fresh fruit. Far away the waves 
were rolling in toward the shore; but they 
washed the sands with tender care. All 
about was the gentle quietness of nature. 
But with this stillness there came over the 
musician a sense of loneliness. It was true 
that he had been saved from the wreck ; but 
he had been lost to the world, to his friends, 
to his family, to his work. 
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Why was the strong man's spirit so sad? 
He had found his song; he was alive and 
well. But in spite of this he retraced his 
steps in deep sorrow. There was a hushed 
spirit in the very air as he neared the little 
dwelling. Even the birds had become quiet 
and the evening breeze was stilled. Was 
it really a glow he saw about the rude place 
of shelter? Or was it only the brilliancy of 
the sunset? 

With bowed head Mr. Stanford paused 
outside the doorway. He prayed, — earn- 
estly he besought the Father for grace and 
strength, to do His will. And if it should 
please Him above, to restore His servant 
once more to the land of civilization, would 
not the Father grant the strength that would 
enable His servant to give to the world what 
had been intrusted into human hands? 

With a new revelation to his soul, Mr. 
Stanford stepped softly into the little hut. 
Everything was so peaceful and quiet. One 
glance at the silent form before him told the 
story. Heavenly guests had transformed the 
little dwelling into a mansion while he was 
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away. Now he was alone on an island far 
from home. 

Night came on; the stillness over nature 
deef)ened into silence. Far into the night 
sat 'the strong man with bowed head await 
irig the coming of the morrow. 




CHAPTER XII. 

A LONG, LONG DREAM. 

I^^^PON the gentle hillside a little mound 
|KJ|| was slowly becoming green. Often 
Or|j: times one might have seen a noble 
^pt.iji figure approach softly and begin to 
play a violin. Evening after evening 
found him there playing, always the same 
melody. It seemed to give him so much re- 
lief; his whole soul was wrapped in it. Al- 
ways the birds were his audience, and espe- 
cially one enchanted listener. It was a mock- 
ing bird ; and usually he took his position not 
far from his nest. So silent was this little 
songster that one might think he was trying 
to catch the strains of the melody as they 
were flowing from the musician's heart. 

Day after day the bird would always find 
the same twig when the noble figure sat be- 
side the little green mound. The musician 
became so well acquainted with the little 
friend that his presence was ever expected. 
One evening as the musician approached his 
accustomed place he heard some notes that 
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caused him to pause in wonder. What had 
he heard? Had he been mistaken? No, 
there it came, full and sweet: a strain from 
his own loved melody. He was no longer 
alone in the world. 

Then there came a day when no noble 
figure came to the green mound to play. An- 
other day passed, and another, but the grove 
was silent save for the birds and the breezes. 

Silently had the dark hand of the fever 
been stretched forth into the night to find 
the second victim. But why should it not? 
For years it had reigned upon the island 
alone. Here was its domain. Who could 
resist it? 

Within the little dwelling the noble form 
tossed upon the pallet of fever, only waiting 
for the end to come. And each evening the 
mocking bird perched upon the topmost 
bough near by and sang the wonderful 
melody. 

One afternoon there might have been seen 
a sail far out upon the green waters. Nearer 
and nearer it approached the little island. 
The sails were reefed, and a small boat was 




"Heavenly guests had transformed the little 
dwelling into a mansion." 
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lowered. Three men descended into the 
rowboat and pulled for the shore. 

"Dis way, Cap'n/' one voice might have 
been heard. It came from a negro who was 
evidently directing the party. The little boat 
touched the sand with a slight sound and the 
three men leaped ashore. ''Tink dey dead! 
No live here !" spoke the same voice. 

"We'll soon find out. Follow the nigger, 
Mate. It's no more than we should want 
done for us if we were left on an island alone. 
Guess we were near enough th^t once." 

"Chances are, though. Captain," came the 
reply, "that the man and boy are both gone 
by this time; they couldn't live here long. If 
that nigger hadn't wanted our money so 
badly we should never have even heard of 
this spot." 

By this time they had arrived at the rude 
hut, the negro having gone ahead a few 
rods. "Dead," came the voice of the colored 
man as the other two looked in. 

"He isn't dead," exclaimed the mate, feel- 
ing the invalid's pulse, "but unless we get 
him on board soon he will be. Our ship's 
doctor may be able to pull him through." 
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'Toor man/' remarked the captain. ''He\s 
been here for some time, judging from th 
growth of his beard and hair. But he has a 
noble face. Here, nigger, help the mate. We 
must get him aboard as soon as possible." 

Gently the musician was borne along 
through the short distance to the little row- 
boat. Now and then a slight moan would 
escape his lips and he would occasionally 
open his eyes and look about wildly. They 
placed him upon a small pallet within the 
boat and pushed from the shore. 

Tenderly the waves lifted the little bark 
upon the bosom of the great ocean. The 
water tapped the side of the vessel with 
sweet tones of music as they pulled for the 
side of the ship at anchor. Within a very 
few minutes they were on board, and the 
sails were once more set. The outcome now 
depended upon the ship's doctor. 

At nine o'clock that night the captain 
called at the little stateroom to speak to the 
physician. 

"Well, what news, doctor?" 

"Not much of interest. The patient is 
resting somewhat easier; but it seems the 
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chances are nearly all against him. You 
may have had your trouble for nothing, cap- 
tain," was the reply. 

"For nothing! What do you mean? Do 
you think I am so hard-hearted as to leave a 
man on an island to die when it is only a few 
hundred miles out of our course. I couldn't 
have rested another night in peace. Some 
people could have passed it by and never 
thought of it again. I've been bad enough 
in my time, as some people know. Perhaps 
a few good deeds will come handy in settling 
up my final accounts." 

"Well, it was one to your credit. Captain. 
You've shown you have a heart that most 
old salts haven't. Some of us know when 
we have found a good friend," replied the 
doctor. 

"But have you found out who he is or 
where he is from ?" asked the captain. 

"He hasn't spoken a word; and there 
wasn't a letter of any kind showing where he 
hails from." 

"Of course," replied the captain, "the nig- 
ger told us he was from America. That's all 
've know as yet/' 
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All night the brave ship plowed the waters 
and her bow was directed toward the north. 
The morning dawned clear and majestic. 
The sailor lads sang joyous songs of return- 
ing home again. Far to the north were the 
friends they loved, and whom they would 
see upon their return. Mothers were there, 
perhaps looking forward to the day when 
their boys would sit at their firesides again. 
Other faces, .too, were there, — fairer, and 
younger. They, also, were waiting the re- 
turn of the brave vessel. 

The fresh sea breeze and tender care did a 
great deal to bring the life flow back into the 
musician. On the third day he had so much 
recovered that the physician said he could 
talk a little. Accordingly the captain went 
in to see him. 

"Well, it was a pretty close call you have 
had, my friend," said the captain. 

No answer; only a blank staring look. 

The captain came to the conclusion that 
he might be a little deaf from the effects ( 
the fever. A little louder he asked, leaning 
over him, "How do you feel this morning?" 

Quite calmly came the reply, "Much bet- 
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ter, thank you." But the captain understood 
by the few words that the man was not 
affected in his hearing. 

"You are among friends now; anything 
we have is yours for the asking," added the 
captain in an easier tone. 

"Thank you; but how did I come to be 
here? Your face looks kind. But I can't 
place you, — I can't quite recall your name." 
He seemed to be groping about for the con- 
necting link which united him with his past. 

"Never mind about names," answered the 
captain in an easy manner. "Most people 
just call me the captain. Had you been on 
the island long?" 

There was no answer for a few moments. 
The musician seemed to be struggling to 
locate himself. "I guess I can't quite recall 
much yet. Have I been sick?" 

"Yes; but you are much better now. In a 
few days you will be all right again. You 
will soon be back home." 

Another vacant stare came from the musi- 
cian's eyes. Vaguely he was reaching about 
to find himself; but there was a missing link. 

The captain had another plan in 'mind. 
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He would try again. ''Where shall I address 
your friends or family when we get to New 
York? They will want to see you." 

This time the stare was bewildering to the 
poor man. "I — don't — know," he faltered. 
"I think I have, — I can't quite tell yet. Let 
me think." 

When the two men stepped outside, the 
captain beckoned to the physician : ''What's 
the matter with him?" 

"Well, this fever affects some people very 
strangly. It appears that he can't recall past 
events. It will require something which will 
unite the present with the past. Once this 
connection is made his brain will function in 
a normal manner again. It may take quite 
a while. There have been some very excep- 
tional cases. Perhaps he is of that type." 

"But what shall we do for him when we 
arrive at New York?" asked the captain. 

"I should advise," replied the doctor 
thoughtfully, "that he be taken to a quiet 
institution in some suburban town. It may 
take months or even years for his recupera- 
tion." 

''We'll find a good seaman's resort. 
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They'll take him in. After he comes to him- 
self we can have his friends notified. He 
doesn't recall a single thing. 1 wouldn't be 
surprised to find that his own name has 
faded from his memory.'* 

The weather was just right for fine sailing. 
At the close of the sixth day the sailors wer 
watching for the low-lying haze which would 
be perhaps the first sign of nearing the great 
metropolis. Twilight faded into the darker 
shades of night. Far, far away there was a 
faint gleam of light, then another, and an- 
other. The man in the ''crow's nest" called 
out, "Sandy Hook ahead! Light to lar- 
board!" 

In another hour they had reached the first 
light-ship. It was too late to undertake 
the channel that night. The anchor was 
dropped; and the vessel rode quietly upon 
the gentle swells of the mighty deep. At 
sunrise the anchor would be weighed and in 
a few hours the voyage would be ended. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UNCLE HIRAM'S HELPERS. 

||j^«a| NLY seven years yet," Harold was 
Rlvlfl saying to himself, "and I'll be twen- 
|g^ ty-one. Seven years from to-day!" 
mj|i^ Harold Stanford had the habit of 
frequently speaking aloud to him- 
self. It seemed to give him a feeling of com- 
panionship, and he often w^anted that. But 
to-day he was fourteen years old; and that 
means a great deal to some boys. Fourteen 
long years! As he looked across the little 
river he was thinking, not of the past, but 
of where the stream of time would bring him 
in the future. Picking up a stone which he 
had uncovered with his foot, he made it skip 
across the smooth surface of the stream. 
Three times it lightly touched the glassy 
water, leaving behind widening circles which 
finally mingled together, at last becoming 
lost in the reeds along the shore. The water 
became placid again ; and as he gazed into its 
depths he saw how wondrously it reflected 
the trees from the opposite bank. Far, far 
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below he could see the delicate tints of the 
sky. 

"How deep the water looks," he was think- 
ing. ''It seems miles and miles down; the 
trees are standing on their heads." Just then 
he saw, far down in the water, a bird flying 
swiftly by. ''There is a bird down there, 
too." 

Suddenly there was a burst of music ; but 
it came from high up in the air. Looking up 
he saw that the bird had alighted in the tree 
over his head. A volume of melody was 
pouring from its little throat, such as Harold 
had never heard before. 

"Did any one ever hear such singing as 
that!" Harold was saying to himself. 
"Where could he have learned to sing such a 
song? Now if I could play like that — " 

But Harold was interrupted by another 
outburst of sweetest song. Wave after wave 
came rolling from the little throat. So en- 
raptured was the listener that he was lost in 
wonder. "Is it possible that a bird can do 
it,— all that ?" 

The singing ceased; and in a twinkling the 
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songster had flown, leaving a wondering, be- 
wildered, admirer behind. 

"Oh, if only I could catch some of those 
strains. Fm sure I should know them if ever 
I heard them again, — they were so fine. It 
was better than a whole orchestra." Harold 
sat down in the fresh grass to enjoy the 
spring day. Suddenly he was startled by the 
report of a gun over in the woods across the 
stream. It wasn't such a loud sound; per- 
haps it was because he had been listening to 
the music that this seemed so different. 
After all, it was only a small thing, — he had 
often heard guns in the woods across the 
river. 

*^Har-w/c/" came the shrill call from a girl's 
vocal organs. A moment later there was the 
sound of the back screen door slamming to 
with a heedless bang. "Har-ii/c/." 

"Ye-e-us," came the response in a long, 
drawn-out tone. "That's Millie," Harold 
said to himself. 

There was silence for a few seconds. Then 
the orchard gate squeaked as it was flung 
open by hasty hands. A pair of pattering 
feet hurried down the narrow path under the 
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trees. ''Harold?" came the querulous note. 
''Mamma says'' — and there was another psy- 
chological pause for force of argument, "you 
had better help Uncle Hiram to-day;" here 
the little girl came upon her brother. Tak- 
ing time to get a few hurried breaths, she 
continued, but in pleading tones : "And can't 
I go along?" 

"Oh, that's it, is it? What about your 
dishes?" 

"Just finished them. Can't I go with you, 
Harold?" 

"I guess so; come on," and he started off 
with his arm about her. 

"Do you know how old brother is, Millie? 
Fm twice as old as you and two years over; 
and it will be only seven more years until 
I'm twenty-one." The little girl looked with 
awe and pride upon her big brother as they 
walked along. 

Through the orchard and over the hill 
they followed the little path until they came 
to the stile. Uncle Hiram was in the field 
plowing, and it was but a short walk to reach 
the freshly-turned soil. So the two sat down 
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to wait until the team should come around 
once more. 

Uncle Hiram was the man who had lived 
on the old homestead for many years. He 
and Aunt Samantha had their little cabin not 
far from the main farm house. They had 
been the caretakers for years. 

''Need some help to-day, Uncle Hiram?" 
boldly asked Harold as the team approached. 
Apparently the horses knew that it would be 
ill-mannered not to show respect to the 
speaker; so they came to a standstill. 

"Harold's fourteen years old, to-day," an- 
nounced little Mildred. 

Uncle Hiram looked up at the young gen- 
tleman with a quizzical smile. ''Well, you're 
plenty big enough, all right; but I just 
s'posed, coming from the city, you wouldn't 
want to do anything. Some of them city 
dudes are like that, I've heard. So you like 
the farm, do ye?" 

"O, ever so much! It's wonderful! Don't 
you like it?" burst forth the boy. 

"Me? Why, I've growed up on the farm, 
iust like an old mullein stalk. I never could 
get used to them city ways." 
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"We lived in just a little town, though, 
Uncle Hiram," explained Harold. 

"Of course, that isn't so bad. But for me 
I don't want any cramped up quarters. 
Here," he said, beckoning Harold, "try a 
hand at the plow. I'll drive for you. I 
learned when I was smaller than you. Had 
to go out with a team, — get up, Belle, Bet- 
sey, — used to go out to plow all day by my- 
self." 

"Didn't you get any dinner. Uncle 
Hiram?" questioned Mildred. 

"Now listen to the dear little thing!" and 
he smiled at her as she followed along in the 
furrow. "Of course I stopped for dinner, 
like all human beings, to give — hold on 
there, boy ! Keep her in the ground ! Whoa, 
whoa !" The plow had taken a sudden notion 
to run its nose out of the sod; and poor 
Harold was straining every muscle to hold 
it straight, but all to no avail. So Uncle 
Hiram had to show him how to lean the plow 
to one side or the other to make it cut a 
wider or narrower furrow. 

"It's the easiest thing in the world when 
you've once learned how," comforted Uncle 
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Hiram. "You can do it and almost go to 
sleep, especially when the team is a little 
slow. Now try it again; hold the handles a 
little loose in your grip and let it take its 
course, nearly, — " 

"But that was what I was doing before, 
Uncle Hiram," broke in Harold. 

"You'll learn it, though. I can see already 
that you're a smart boy. Your ma tells me 
you play the fiddle considerable; like your 
pa did, I reckon, when he was a little chap." 

"Not so well as that," answered Harold. 
"But he taught me all I know." Here they 
reached the corner of the field and Uncle 
Hiram had to lift the plow around the turn. 

"It's a heap sight better to do that than 
to be tramping about the country with a 
shotgun on your shoulder like them Rodney 
boys. Heard just the other day that one of 
them was hunting over in Thompson's field 
and shot a whole bevy of quails. Better not 
let me catch him on this farm doing the like 
of that, — here, let me rest you a few minutes. 
You will soon learn. Get up there, — Belle, 
Betsey!" 

"Couldn't I ride. Uncle Hiram?" asked 
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little Mildred a trifle cautiously. "I could sit 
upon that thing," and she pointed to the 
beam. 

''Why, of course you could," answered 
Uncle Hiram. ''I never tried the like of that 
before; but Fm sure it would work," and he 
placed her gently in the desired place. Then 
squinting one eye and glancing at the sun 
he observed that it was about' ten o'clock. 
"And couldn't you bring me a leetle water in 
the jug, Harold ? Samantha'll tell you where 
it is. Then you can try your hand at the 
plow again." 

Was it any wonder that Mrs. Stanford 
saw at noontime two ravenous children sit- 
ting at the table? ''Did you have a good 
time helping Uncle Hiram this morning?" 
she asked with a smile. Two heads nodded 
simultaneously; and with one voice they 
said, "Some more potatoes, please." 



CHAPTER 11. 

FIRST AID DEPARTMENT. 

xlAROLD loved to play his violin. It 
"II was one companion that never be- 
1^ came boresome or commonplace 
>*■ with him. Mr. Stanford had taught 
"^ his son to play ; Harold couldn't even 
remember when he had learned. It seemed 
he had always known how to handle a 
violin; and from the time his arm had been 
long enough to reach the length of the 
instrument he had been taught in the won- 
drous art. His instruction had not come 
from books so much; just simply playing, — 
sweet melodies, and all that. 

Harold could play selections from books, 
— that was easy. Even now, in the studio 
there was a shelf piled high with music from 
which he could play at any time, — music his 
father had left when he sailed away. But it 
was the best of pleasures to the boy to get 
alone and let his bow wander among the 
chords until he found a strain that pleased 
him. Then he would make variations and 
improvise. 
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Mrs. Stanford and Mildred loved to hear 
the music, although at times it brought back 
sad memories to the mother. Of course, since 
they had moved away from the little town to 
the old homestead there had come a pleasant 
change for her; everything was so peaceful 
and quiet. Little Mildred was never better 
satisfied than when she was being enter- 
tained by her big brother's music. She may 
not always have sat perfectly still; that is 
too much to ask of a wide-awake little girl. 
But she always listened, — most of the time. 
At night when she had been cuddled snugly 
in bed it was usually the ''Mocking-bird'' she 
wanted to hear. 

Mr. Stanford had seen great promise in his 
son. He had planned what education should 
be given Harold when his son grew older. 
Many times the father and mother had 
talked the matter over. They two had 
planned it all; but Harold never knew. More 
than a year had passed since the father sailed 
away; and no news had ever come from him. 
Who can tell what those months had meant 
to the waiting ones at home? But now they 
were living at the homestead and there were 
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no immediate needs. Of course, Mrs. Stan- 
ford could not carry out the former plans 
concerning Harold's education. It was im- 
possible under the circumstances. The time 
might come, — some day. 

The next morning after Harold's experi- 
ence in helping Uncle Hiram, the little musi- 
cian was very busy at his morning practice. 
He would try to imagine how his father had 
stood, or the effect his father would have 
brought out in any particular selection. In 
this manner he was gathering all the experi 
ence possible and making it his own. His 
playing wasn't perfect yet; Harold knew 
that; but he was gaining a world of good 
lessons. With the earlier training he had 
had from a good instructor the little fellow 
would easily make progress by himself. 

On this particular morning Harold was 
playing with more spirit than usual. The 
beauty of the spring morning had somehow 
gotten into his finger-tips as he played. The 
music poured out in volumes; and the little 
room was almost bursting with it. Suddenly 
there came a tread of heavy footsteps upon 
the veranda, followed by a vigorous knock 
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upon the door. Harold heard his mother in 
the next room answer the call 

"'Morning, Mrs. Stanford!'' came Uncle 
Hiram's voice. "I'm bringing you some 
trouble, I guess." Here he paused, and the 
next moment little Mildred was trying to 
peep into his hollowed hand. 

"Oh, it's a little birdie, mamma. Where 
did you get it, Uncle Hiram?" 

"I think as how it was one of them Rod- 
ney boys that done this thing." By this time 
Harold was peeping over his mother's arm. 
"I found the little sufferin' creature this 
morning as I was drivin' the cows out to the 
pasture field. There it was with its wing 
broke and left to suflFer and die in a little 
while. So I just ketched him and brought 
him along over. Maybe the children could 
take care of the little thing better'n L could. 
I wouldn't want 'em to hurt the poor thing 
though." 

"Why that looks a little like the bird I saw 
yesterday in the orchard, and that sang such 
a wonderful song. What kind is it, Uncle 
Hiram?" broke in Harold. 

"That's more'n I can say," replied Uncle 
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Hiranij stepping in and opening his hands to 
get a better view of the object of interest. 
Harold held out his hand for a shelter; but 
just as he thought it was safe, ther'e came a 
fluttering of wings, and birdie was away 
under the table and chairs, closely followed 
by two eager children. 

I got it, — almost!" Mildred was saying. 
No, it got away again !" 

"Take care, take care, children! Don't 
hurt it!" cautioned Mrs. Stanford. "Here! 
Take my apron and spread over it! Then 
be very careful! Remember its wing is 
broken, and that, surely, is very painful." 

Uncle Hiram had not forgotten the offend- 
er yet. "If ever I catch one of them Rodney 
boys on this place with a gun, — . I heard 
some one over in the woods yesterday, too; 
but who would a' thought he'd shoot an inno- 
cent little thing like that? Declare; it does 
look like a mocking-bird ^^ 

"Is it a mocking-bird. Uncle Hiram?" 
asked Mildred. 

"Well, it looks considerable like one; but 
we'll have to wait until it gets well ; then we 
can tell. Guess you folks can get along now, 
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and ril go to work. But if I catch one of 
them Rodney boys with a gun," — and Uncle 
Hiram went about his daily work saying to 
himself what he would do some time. 

That was a busy day in the Stanford home. 
Mildred and Harold had brought all the 
articles needed for an operation. There was 
water, steaming hot; bandages, strings, 
splints, liniment, salve, and even bread and 
butter. The floor and table were covered 
with supplies. Mrs. Stanford saw that her 
part would be to direct the proceedings. Ac- 
cordingly, she sat down and observed. 

The graceful lines of the bird had been 
much disturbed by its struggle to be re- 
leased from the eager hands, not knowing 
how anxious the tender-hearted children 
were to soothe the suffering. To see the 
little useless wing dangling about would 
have touched the heart of any one who was 
much less easily moved than the kind friends 
of this unfortunate bird. 

The washing and bandaging required all 
the members of the Stanford household; and 
little Mildred did her part, running errands, 
and watching. 




"Declare; it does look like a mocking-bird." 
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It was no small undertaking to get the 
bandages to stay in their proper places; and 
plainly birdie was becoming exhausted with 
all the excitement. "Why can't we make a 
little jacket which can be buttoned on tight, 
covering up both wings and his breast, 
mother?" asked Harold. "Then he couldn't 
move his wing until it was healed." 

"Yes, let's do," exclaimed Mildred. 

However, Mrs. Stanford knew that when 
the children said we, it meant some one else. 
The idea was soon followed out ; and a neat 
little jacket was quickly made. There were 
two small holes for his legs, an opening for 
the throat; and a row of buttons down the 
back. By having the wing well bandaged, 
and the jacket buttoned over it, there would 
be little possibility of birdie injuring himself. 

It was no small undertaking, but at last 
the little captive was dressed in his new uni- 
form. "Oh, look, mamma!" exclaimed Mil- 
dred. "See him hop about!" 

That afternoon Harold made a cage, not 
to keep birdie from flying away, — no danger 
of that, — but as a protection. He was handy 
with tools. A box and an old screen fur- 
nished the materials. By evening the new 
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tenant was comfortably housed in his new 
quarters; and two happy children were not 
far away observing the work of the day. 

Twilight deepened; and as had been his 
habit, Harold brought his violin and began 
to play. It was a sad little melody, full of 
love and sympathy. He was playing just as 
he felt. 

And birdie listened to the music. He 
turned his head to one side as if noting the 
strains most critically. Harold brought his 
chair close and played in his sweetest tone 
As he finished one of his outbursts of song, 
birdie had become as motionless as a little 
statue. The head was turned slightly to one 
side; the beautiful tail, so long and graceful, 
gave him such a balance of beauty; and he 
seemed to be looking afar oflf. What was 
the little captive thinking about? Perhaps 
he was once more back in the great woods 
with his mate; it may be that in the music 
just played, he had been listening to his 
mate's song, lamenting his long absence; 
and perhaps he saw her even then hovering 
near their new nest, awaiting his return be- 
fore the night had hidden the homeward 
way. But the woods had long been silent. 



CHAPTER III. 

A NEW SONG. 

^^^1 ARLY the next morning Harold crept 
|JX| softly from his bed and tiptoed to 
O^ the window where birdie's cage was 
^^t\ hanging. Very quietly did he ap- 
proach, — so quietly that the little 
bird was not disturbed. He was cuddled in 
a corner just where he had been listening to 
the music the evening before; but his head 
was drooped. How uncomfortable it must 
have been all through the long night, not to 
be able to tuck his head under his wing! 

Before very long Harold was out hunting 
seeds for the little captive. There were 
plenty to be found ; but birdie was so strange 
in his new home that he was afraid to eat 
anything yet. That afternoon Harold cut 
some nice green sod and put it into the little 
home. This seemed to please birdie so much 
that before the day was over the children 
were rewarded by seeing him picking among 
the blades of grass. Harold knew what to 
do now. From that time on birdie always 
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found his breakfast by searching among the 
green blades. 

Day after day passed; and birdie was no 
longer so badly frightened when the chil- 
dren came near the cage. Every evening 
Harold played the violin for the little song- 
ster. With the instrument in his hand he 
would draw a chair close to the cage and be- 
gin to run lightly over the strains. Some- 
times it was a melody of sadness; at other 
times it was the overflowing outbursts of 
happiness from a boy's heart. He played 
always as he felt. Somehow it came with- 
out much effort. He never made a sad song 
just because he was feeling so; but since the 
song was one way of expressing himself it 
always told the story better than he could 
possibly have done had he tried. 

One evening while he was playing in tones 
soft and low, as if the sounds were coming 
from far away among the trees and flowers, 
Harold was much surprised to hear birdie 
begin a low warbling somewhat in harmony 
with his music. For a few brief seconds it 
continued, then suddenly ceased, as if the 
songster had awakened, to find himself sing- 
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ing in a strange place. And after all, per- 
haps nature alone was worthy of hearing 
such songs from so sweet a singer. 

Harold slept the sleep of the happy that 
night. His birdie had really begun to sing. 
Surely the wing was healing fast. It would 
not be long before he could take the band- 
ages off; and then he would see how happy 
the little friend would be. All these things 
and many more were going through the little 
musician's mind when he fell asleep. 

He had a wonderful dream. He thought 
he had been changed into a bird, but his 
clothes still remained upon him. When he 
flew about among other birds they thought 
he was quite strange to be wearing such gar- 
ments. The thing that seemed strangest to 
them was that he should be wearing the 
clothes so long. It was time to take them 
off. He tried to explain; but somehow he 
couldn't make the other birds understand 
that he was different. At last they asked 
him to sing, that they might prove that he 
really was a bird. Then he was in a sad 
plight. He had never been able to sing well. 
"If you will only let me have my violin," he 
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begged, "Til play you a selection." They 
seemed to be satisfied, since he was a queer 
bird. He picked up his violin and began to 
play as he had always done at home in his 
room; just naturally and easily. But such 
music! He had never played like that be- 
fore. All the love he had ever had, all the 
joy, all the sorrow, everything, seemed to 
come from his instrument. He himself was 
spellbound with the melody. Could he ever 
cease playing that sweet song. He wanted 
to play it all his life. He did not want to be 
a bird; he wanted to be a man and play that 
song to everybody. If people could only 
hear it, what a blessing it would be to them ! 
It would cause them to forget their troubles ; 
and sorrow and sighing should flee away. 
The song grew louder, and more distinct ; he 
could hear every note; his fingers moved 
over the strings without effort; the little 
birds in his audience covered their heads in 
reverence. He opened his eyes ; it was early 
dawn, and the mocking bird was singing. 

"That's the song," he said half aloud when 
the bird had ceased, "the very same song. 
Only a mocking bird could do so well." 



\ 
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The little household was soon awake lis- 
tening to the good news that Harold had to 
tell. Together they rejoiced that at last they 
were seeing results from their efforts to help 
the helpless. And why not? They had all 
taken part in the good deed. 

Birdie shed his coat that day, and all the 
bandages were removed. What a change it 
did make ! He hardly knew what to do with 
himself. First he stretched one little wing, 
and then the other, as if he had almost for- 
gotten how to use them. Then he fluttered 
all over, and seemed proud to be released to 
show his beautiful form once more. The 
little wing that had been so weak and help- 
less, was erect again. To be sure, it was 
crumpled from being bound so long, but in 
a few weeks it would be replaced with new 
feathers. 

Harold carried the cage out into the sun- 
shine. The warm April air breathed the 
freshness and beauty of spring, and was suffi- 
cient to cause anyone to rejoice. Birdie 
caught the spirit of the day. He poured out 
his song to the world until it seemed the very 
heavens were opened. 
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''Come, mother! Listen to the mocking- 
bird," called Harold. "He's singing again. 
Did you ever hear such music?" 

"It is wonderful!" exclaimed Mrs. Stan- 
ford. 

"Sounds just as if Harold were playing, 
doesn't it, mamma?" observed Mildred. 

"Lots nicer than I can do; but I might 
learn it some day," replied the enchanted 
bov. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A SEA OF FACES. 

SjT WAS only a letter! Just a plain 
% white envelope with a little red stamp 
^ in the corner, and bearing the post- 
m mark of a well-known Httte town not 
far distant! The important fact was 
that Harold's name was written on the out- 
side. But a letter to a boy of fourteen may 
sometimes create as much stir within a small 
circle, as the election of some men to office. 
Uncle Hiram wasn't exactly responsible 
for it all; he had only delivered the letter to 
its destination. But Uncle Hiram was inter- 
ested in the contents, especially when he saw 
how excited Harold became. And so it came 
to pass that all the members of the household 
gathered about the back porch to hear the 
reading. 

"It's from Mr. Schuler, mother," an- 
nounced Harold, glancing at the signature. 
"Mr. Schuler! Well, well!" echoed Mrs. 
Stanford. 
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Mr. Schuler!" re-echoed little Mildred. 
^^Read it, Harold.^' 

Mr. Harold Stanford. 

My dear Harold: — I have not forgotten 
the first time I heard you play the violin; and 
I have been thinking of you for several days. 
I promised your father when he sailed away 
in my place that I should see after his chil- 
dren while he was gone. Neither of us un- 
derstood what was being said then, of course. 

Next Sunday, Easter, I shall be stopping 
at a friend's home in the little town named 
above. This friend knew your father as a 
musician; and others will be there who knew 
him. I have asked him to arrange for you to 
play a selection at the Easter service Sunday 
morning, — that is, if you will give your con- 
sent to appear. Enclosed you will find a 
train schedule and other items of interest. 

In order to make this a very pleasant day, 
it would be greatly appreciated if your 
mother and little sister would accompany 
you. I promise you the best entertainment 
we can provide. In anticipation of this I 
await an early reply. 
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One of the many friends of your dear 
father, Charles Schuler. 

P. S.— Would you kindly bring that selec- 
tion from Beethoven which you played so 
well the first time I heard you. — C. S. 

Upon opening the time table, a money 
order dropped out. There was dumb amaze- 
ment as the members of the little group 
looked at each other. 

"Well, will ye be wanting to go,'' asked 
Uncle Hiram, breaking the silence. 'Til 
drive ye all to the deepo, if ye do." 

''Can't we, mamma?" pleaded Mildred. 

"Do you want to go, Harold?" asked Mrs. 
Stanford. But one glance at his glowing 
countenance gave her his answer. 

"Yes, we'll go," she nodded to Uncle 
Hiram. 

Harold was busy the rest of that week. 
Every spare moment, he had his violin, run- 
ning over the melody, drawing out his best 
effects, — adding a flourish here and a sus- 
tained tone there, putting a finish upon the. 
whole selection. Each evening he played it 
over to birdie as they sat together in the twi- 
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light. As before, birdie would hop to the 
side of the cage nearest the little musician 
and throw his head back, keeping his entire 
body perfectly quiet, as if he saw far, far 
away into the distance. 

At last Sunday morning came. As soon as 
the time for prayer was over there was quite 
a hustling about the Stanford home. The 
excitement was somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary because of what it meant to them all, 
but especially to Harold. This morning he 
had laid out his best suit, and rubbed his 
shoes until they fairly glistened. Whose 
hair could have been combed with more dili- 
gence; or whose clothes could have borne 
such a brushing? 

Mildred was a close second in the race. 
She sat even without whimpering while 
mother scrubbed her face and neck until they 
were all aglow. When the ordeal was over 
she looked as shining as a polished apple on 
a shelf. She was ready before anyone else, 
and had the pleasure of stepping about with 
that air of unconcern which only a child can 
know. 

"Hurry, mamma !'' she admonished. "Here 
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comes Uncle Hiram with the wagon." Mrs. 
Stanford, of course, was the last one to be 
ready; and she rather enjoyed the earnest- 
ness of the children. 

''Yes, dear, I'll be ready, soon. Get mother 
a handkerchief; won't you, please? That's 
my good daughter!" 

"Aunt Samantha's going, too," announced 
Mildred, "and Uncle Hiram's wearing his 
white collar, and his black hat." 

Mrs. Stanford could hardly believe it ; and 
must look for herself. "It's so," she said, 
"but he declared the other day he hadn't had 
them on for more than a year." 

In another minute the three members of 
the little home had left the house. Mrs. 
Stanford locked the door behind them; and 
they walked down the path to the old hitch- 
ing post. Mildred led the way, her straw 
hat set merrily upon the back of her head, 
but with a generous supply of ribbon pro- 
truding from underneath. Harold walked 
rather sedately, and with his head a trifle 
higher than usual. His violin case was borne 
with a little pride and a futile attempt at un- 
concern. The mother, in modest black, came 
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behind; she bore the air of one who knew her 
place and station. There was a flicker of a 
smile on her clear countenance as she neared 
the little company. 

"Hiram would have me come along," be- 
gan Aunt Samantha. 

"Why, of course," agreed Mrs. Stanford. 

"We are going to stop for meeting on our 
way back from the station. I don't know 
what has come over him of late, — wants to 
dress up like a blue jay-bird!" 

"Now, Samantha! Don't pay any atten- 
tion to her, Mrs. Stanford. I notice she's 
glad of it, just the same. I don't have too 
much good looks no ways, like she has," re- 
plied Uncle Hiram. Here he lifted Mildred 
into her mother's lap with a chuckle. 

The freshness in the April air was mani- 
fested by the gait of the horses. The few 
miles to the little railroad station were 
quickly covered ; and the company was soon 
separated. Uncle Hiram promising to be at 
the station again upon their return. 

Thirty minutes later their train ride was 
over; and our three friends stepped upon the 
platform of the station. Mr. Schuler was 
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there to greet them and to take them to the 
church. 

"How the children have grown, since I saw 
them last !" commented Mr. Schuler. "I can 
hardly believe it!" 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Stanford. 

'And do you all like it upon the farm?" 
It really is very delightful for us," 
answered Mrs. Stanford. 

"We like to work with Uncle Hiram best," 
began Mildred. "We help him plow, and 
things" — Harold gave her a nudge. "Yes we 
do; don't we, mamma?" she continued. 

A short walk brought them to the church. 
"I'll take Harold up to the choir loft," ex- 
plained Mr. Schuler, "then we'll find seats for 
the rest of us." 

Harold's heart beat fast as he parted with 
his mother at the church door; but with all 
the boldness he could summon he marched 
up the steps behind Mr. Schuler. Never had 
his feet seemed so heavy before, nor any 
steps so high to climb. Already it was hard 
to swallow; what would it be when he should 
stand alone before the great audience. A few 
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moments more found him'seated before a sea 
of fac^s. 

Down in the audience his mother searched 
out the pale little face after she had been 
seated. She also caught the sunlight upon 
his countenance as the choirmaster nodded 
him a welcome. At last he searched her out. 
There was a swift message of understanding 
between them; and then he was ready. His 
hand lost its nervousness, the thumping in 
his breast ceased. He even became anxious 
for his time to come; but he had to wait. 

The service began. The choir lifted their 
voices, but it sounded rather empty to him. 
The long, drawnout form was carefully fol- 
lowed. The minister prayed, — one of his 
best prayers, — the announcements for the 
week were read. Harold noticed that one of 
the venerable old deacons had already pre- 
pared to take his Sunday morning nap. Just 
then the choirmaster called the little musi- 
cian to play. He had no more time to look 
for sleepy people. A few slight touches upon 
the strings of his violin assured him that 
everything was in readiness. The organist 
gave a brief prelude, and he began. He saw 
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not a person of all the hundreds that were 
before him; he scarcely heard what he was 
playing. Somehow he felt sure that it was 
not played as well as he had wished. As the 
last note was struck he seemed to come tc 
himself, and to recall it all. His first wish 
was: "Let me do it over again." He sat 
down. Perfect silence reigned, but he mis- 
interpreted it. He thought they were all dis- 
appointed. There was a movement upon 
the platform; then the choirmaster ap- 
proached Harold and said: 

"Won't you play another selection? Just 
anything you wish;'' and then he sat down, 
expectantly. 

Harold guessed they were not satisfied 
with what he had done; perhaps he could do 
better in playing another selection. Well, he 
would try again. This time he set his teeth 
firmly to keep them from chattering, and 
stepped out before the audience once more. 
As he raised his violin, he caught his mother's 
eye. There was a world of expectance there, 
just as he had seen her look when he had 
played in the evenings at home. What 
should he play? He looked around be- 

T.L.S.— 9 
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wildered; no help came from any quarter. 
But God looked down upon the frail child; 
and all was well. 

He raised his bow and ran his fingers 
lightly over the strings. A breeze from an 
open window carried the breath of flowers 
to him. He began as he had done so many 
times when alLalone in his room. He caught 
a strain, and his soul melted as he played. 
He could not stop; it seemed that his whole 
life was in his music. All heaven was bend- 
ing over him, listening, and he flew away on 
the wings of the melody — away, away, until 
it seemed he had encircled the whole world 
and given the people the message of the 
song. It would dry the fountain of tears, 
heal the source of sorrows, bring back the 
smile to the careworn cheek, and cause the 
parched and desert heart to blossom with the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 
This time when he sat down he was satisfied. 
As he looked about he noticed that even the 
old deacon had aroused himself as if he were 
wondering why the lady in the next pew was 
wiping her eyes, and why the gentleman be- 
hind blew his nose so violently. Then Harold 
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caught the eye of his mother; it beamed most 
radiantly. But when Mildred saw that he 
was looking at her she rose right up and 
waved her little handkerchief; and who 
knows what she might have done had not her 
mother seen her at that moment, and lifted 
her back into the pew. 

An hour later Mr. Schuler made his way 
through a departing audience; he was lead- 
ing a boy with a self-conscious glow upon 
his countenance. This youth was intro- 
duced to an admiring group as "Mr. Har- 
old Stanford, the son of a dear friend, who 
was once the finest musician in all the coun- 
try. Who else could have taught his own 
son to play such music?" 

It was a great moment in Harold's life. 
Here was success after a struggle. But Mr. 
Schuler had not finished with the little musi- 
cian. Leading him up to a tall, rather stern- 
faced gentleman they paused. ''Professor 
Twiller,'' began Mr. Schuler, "this is the boy 
I told you about: Henry Stanford's son, 
Harold." 

The great man stooped and shook hands 
kindly. "Ah ! I knew your father well ! You 
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did fine this morning. Very well, indeed, for 
a boy of your age ! But what was the selec- 
tion you played?" 

"Oh, that was the Minuet in G, — Beeth- 
oven's, you know." 

Of course," smiled the professor of music ; 
but I mean the second one you played." 

Many of the friends near had heard the 
conversation and now listened for the 
answer. Harold was a trifle confused, but he 
answered quite simply, "Why, it hasn't any 
name ; I just caught it from my mocking- 
bird!" 

There was an incredulous look upon every- 
one's face. But just then little Mildred 
slipped her hand into his and said to all the 
company: "He's my big brother! Aren't 
you, Harold? 



CHAPTER V. 

NEW PLANS FOR HAROLD. 
^atU. OT many days later, as Harold was 
y^J coming in from his work, he noticed 
mL^ I a carriage standing at their hitching 
%9^ post. Who could be visiting them? 
With eyes full of wonder he stepped 
upon the veranda quietly. He wasn't eaves- 
dropping, he didn't even think of doing it, 
but he heard voices within. 

"You see, Martha," came the words, "he's 
becoming a big boy already. You say, your- 
self, that he is growing very fast. Aren't 
you going to give him any chance in the 
world ?" 

"Yes, but he's very young to think of go- 
ing so far from home." It was his mother's 
voice. Harold would have crept away, but 
something restrained him; so he sat down 
on the step, "He has never been away from 
me but very little. I fear he would not be 
contented." 

"It is for his own good. I'm not trying to 
draw him away from you; but, as I told you 
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a few minutes ago, that letter came telling 
me about the talent he had; and I felt that 
it was my duty, somehow, considering the 
misunderstanding between us in the past. I 
thought of your position and asked myself 
whether I should consider it the wise thing 
to be offered my boy should such misfortune 
befall him. My decision was that I should 
consider it the right thing to do." 

"But it seems so far away; and he is only 
a boy," objected Mrs. Stanford. 

"It is but for a short time, after all, when 
you consider the benefits derived from it." 

"You can never know the heart of a 
mother, but you are kind in making the offer. 
Perhaps I am selfish in wishing to keep him 
so near me; but, — he is so much company!" 

"He can come home every few months; 
and you can come to see him frequently," 
came the explanation. "Besides, everything 
will go all right with Hiram and Samantha 
to take care of the farm." 

"Yes, of course. They are faithful in their 
duty, always. I wasn't thinking of that side 
of the matter." 

"Well, what is it in the way, then?" 
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"It's the city, — such a big place, — and 
everything is so different. There are so 
many dangers, — for boys/' 

"Well, when is he to get stability enough 
to keep him when he has to meet the world? 
It is due him to get the training that will 
make a man of him. Besides, he shall be as 
my own lost son to me in my home." 

"You are right, I suppose ; and it would be 
selfish for me to deny him this opportunity. 
But he is young and inexperienced. I have 
felt that the city would take away his inno- 
cence and leave him hard and unfeeling." 

"But if he is ever to be a man and do a 
man's work he will have to put away childish 
things." 

"I shall not stand in the way. But you 
must watch over him if he should go. It will 
mean so much to me." 

Harold waited for no more words. He 
crept away softly, feeling much like a person 
who had read another's letter and hears the 
owner coming. He decided to walk around 
a bit, and then go to the back door as though 
he had not known anything. Before he wa^ 
far away he heard his mother calling hin 
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A very anxious look was upon her face as he 
came near. When she saw him look toward 
the carriage she explained : "It's your Uncle 
Charles Owen who has come to visit us. He 
has something very important to say to you. 

"Yes, mother; I was sitting on the step 
and heard some of it. I didn't mean to, — I'm 
sorry; but I couldn't help it." 

"Then you know what he wants to do?" 

"I heard a few things." 

"Well, come, and hear it all. It is for your 
good." As he stepped to her side she noticed 
how tall and handsome he was growing. 

After the greetings were over Uncle 
Charles began. "Would you like a chance 
to learn more about music, Harold?" 

He turned to his mother as if to read her 
thoughts. He did not know that she had 
been searching his face. 

"Would you like to live with Aunt Stella 
and me until you can get further training? 
I have heard that you have talent." 

"What does mother say?" asked Harold. 

Mrs. Stanford did not look up. She 
couldn't. Softly the words came, "It will be 
for your good, Harold." 
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"But you and Mildred will be alone." 

''Hiram and Samantha will be company 
for us. They will take care of the work, and 
we shall not want while they are around.'' 

"Then you aren't afraid for me to go?" 

She looked to Uncle Charles in this dilem- 
ma. He came to her help. "There are many 
new things for you to learn. You will have 
to become acquainted with them some time. 
Do you want to wait until you are grown up 
before you begin to learn the things a youth 
should know?" 

Harold could not answer such argument. 
He could only shake his head. 

"I shall then have two boys again," and 
Uncle Charles looked far away out of the 
window. 

And so the matter was talked over; and 
many plans for the future were discussed. 
While dinner was being prepared. Uncle 
Charles told Harold many interesting things 
about the city. There were the museums, 
the art galleries, the recitals, the orchestras, 
the parades; and all these had the dazzle of 
the throngs about them. When Harold's 
mother came to call them to dinner, his face 
was aglow with excitement; he wanizd to ^o. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STORY OF LISH-O-NWAR. 

f^^AROLD stood in the middle of the 
fr^f '"'^^"^ eyeing: the scene about him 
ilk i-fl with evident perplexity. Immediate- 
rS.^v*! ly before him was a little old trunk, 
already stuffed to overflowing with 
a hundred articles. On every hand, the tables 
and chairs were covered with such miscel- 
laneous articles of clothing and other items 
of interest as were particularly of value to a 
boy of fourteen. It might have given one th^e 
impression that a general merchandise store 
was being established, and that the pro- 
prietor had no more suitable means of dis- 
playing his goods. 

Harold turned imploring eyes upon Mrs. 
Stanford and Mildred as they entered the 
room. "Is there something else I can bring. 
you?" asked Mildred in a serious tone. 

The mother caught the comical view of the 
scene. "I wonder," she began with a smile, 
"whether there is anything else we could find 
anywhere." 
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"Oh, yes/' replied little Mildred, "there's 
a whole closet full upstairs yet ;'' then seeing 
the other two smiling, she said somewhat 
surprised, "but Fm afraid it wouldn't all go 
m. 

"Perhaps I had better help you select a 
few things which will be needed first," ex- 
plained Mrs. Stanford. "Other things I can 
send later, as you need them." In a few 
moments the packing began in earnest; and 
the little trunk soon held the necessary arti- 
cles for Harold's journey. Before the day 
was ended the last touch had been given, and 
the key was ready to be applied. 

"Let's go over and spend the evening at 
Aunt Samantha's, mother," suggested Har- 
old. "They would be glad to see us come." 

As the evening was likely to be a lonesome 
one the three members of the little family 
finished their chores and walked along the 
orchard path over the hill to the little cottage 
where lived Uncle Hiram and Aunt Saman- 
tha. 

"Well, well! Come right in!" was the 
hearty invitation, as the sound of their feet 
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Upon the gravel walk caused Uncle Hiram 
to look from the window. 

''It do beat all/' added Aunt Samantha 
wiping her hands upon her apron; ''I was 
just a-wishin' you would come over to-night. 
Set down and make yourselves comfortable. 
Better light the lamp, Hiram ! I'll have sup- 
per ready in a little while." 

''Never mind about supper for us, Aunt 
Samantha," interposed Mrs. Stanford. "We 
had lunch before we came." 

"Makes no difference! I've been doin' 
some baking to-day and it won't take long 
to put it on the table. Couldn't ye eat a nice 
piece of blackberry pie, Millie?" said Aunt 
Samantha by way of argument. 

It was a delicate point for such a little girl 
to settle agreeably to both parties concerned. 
However, she closed her eyes to all contend- 
ing policies and looked up smiling. One nod 
of the head with that smile was sufficient. 

There was no lag in the conversation. 
Aunt Samantha had a thousand things to 
tell about the gardening, the quilt she was 
piecing, the chickens that were hatching, and 
many other things. 
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Uncle Hiram was doing his best to be 
heard above the other conversation. ''It's 
goin' to be lonesome for us all when you are 
gone, Harold. But you'll be seein' so many 
new things you'll forget about us." 

Harold protested that he could never do 
that. 

''Of course, not for a time. You may be 
homesick for a few days, but — " 

Aunt Samantha stopped him, "Aw, hush 
up, Hiram! He's not goin' to be gone so 
very long. Don't need to talk about gettin' 
homesick to him." 

Evidently Hiram was accustomed to hear- 
ing such warnings, for he didn't mind it at 
all. He continued talking to Harold. "Now 
there was Lender Davis, who was a fine 
scholar in my day. He went to the city in 
the fall when he was seventeen; said he'd 
be back as soon as he had finished his educa- 
tion ; but — huh ! — guess he's never finished 
it yet. He used to come back now and then 
at Christmas and Fourth of July; but at last 
he got married and settled down for good. 
The last I heard of him he was workin' for 
the government. He was powerful smart, 
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and if he'd stayed at home he might a' been 
an assessor, or a sheriff, or some other high 
officer. 

"And there was Herb Coffman, turned out 
about the same way after being away from 
home for a time. His father sent him away 
to school hoping he could take up some of 
the work when he got back; but he's still 
awaitin'." 

"But Fm coming back, Uncle Hiram. I 
would never want to stay away long." 

"Oh, yes, to be sure, you will come back. 
I wasn't trying to discourage you. But it is 
curious how some folks do turn out after all. 
Yes, of course, you will come back. We 
would miss you powerfully, my boy, if you 
stayed away long." 

"Supper's ready, now, what there is of it. 
We don't have very much; but you're wel- 
come to what you see," and Aunt Samantha 
put the chairs in their places. 

Who could refuse the hospitality of these 
kind people? They would feel much disap- 
pointed if denied the honor of having their 
guests eat with them. 

The time went by very quickly. Harold 
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told over again how they had gotten the 
mocking-bird; how it had begun to sing the 
sweet song; and how he had caught the 
strain at the church that Sunday morning be- 
fore the great audience. Then the subject 
turned to Harold's going away. The whole 
story was carefully gone over again, as well 
as the plans for the future so far as they had 
been formulated. 

After supper Harold was called upon to 
play some of "them purty tunes." How de- 
lighted Uncle Hiram was as he watched the 
deft fingers bring out the sweet tones. "It is 
a mystery to me how you can do it. But it 
seems to come natural-like. Your father was 
just that way. I've heard him many a time 
in the old meetin' house that burnt down. 
He could play the tears right out of my eyes. 
I never could tell why, but I always found 
myself a-pullin' out my handkerchief when 
he played." 

Harold was modest enough to wish to 
change the subject. Knowing Uncle Hiram's 
ability to tell stories, he said: 

"Won't you tell us one of your stories, 
Uncle? One of your very best!" 
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"Storv?" 

*'Yes, do!" pleaded Mildred, who was try- 
ing to climb up on his knee. 

''Well, I don't know but you have heard 
most of them that I can tell." 

Aunt Samantha came to the rescue. "Now, 
Hiram, do tell them a good story, — one yaur 
gran'pap used to tell about the Indians, after 
he got away from them." 

Uncle Hiram rubbed first his rheumatic 
knee, then the back of his head by way of 
jogging his memory; but it was a sure 
method of research. "Well, did I ever tell 
you the story of the Lish-o-nwar? No? 
Then Til tell that." 

The following is the story, not in Uncle 
Hiram's words, but as Harold remembered it. 

UNCLE HIRAM'S STORY OF LISH-O-NWAR. 

. As the Indians used to say: When the 
birds ruled the world they had all things to 
please them. No need then of fearing that 
man would shoot them, or that prowling cats 
would rob their nests; they ruled the world. 
The eagle was the king of all the fowls of 
the heavens; and he ruled with great majes- 
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ty. He could fly far above the earth and see 
all that was going on beneath the sun. But 
he loved justice and peace. If he could not 
have both at the same time he would choose 
justice first; peace always followed in the 
course of time. 

One day the king called together all his 
subjects to have music. Then came the birds 
of the air, the birds of the trees, the little 
birds of the grass, the great birds of the 
mountains, and the birds of the night, — the 
sweet singers, the poor singers, all kinds of 
singers. 

When the king heard a great hub-hub, he 
came down from his eyrie to see what the 
noise was about, and found that they were 
all singing at once. As soon as he succeeded 
in getting them quiet, he told them that he 
would have them sing one by one, because 
he wanted to give a prize to the sweetest 
singer. The prize was to be a beautiful white 
coat made of the choicest downy feathers. 

Then the contest began. First came the 
turkey-cock. He did his best, spluttering, 
choking, and turning red, until at last the 

T.L..S.— 19 
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king told him it was sufficient; but he had 
exhibited too much effort for good effect. 
Then the rooster began; but his song was 
too short. And so one after another tried. 
The singing continued almost all day. At 
last came the Lish-o-nwar. How sweetly he 
did sing! The king even lost the haughty 
look out of his eye and bowed his head until 
the song was finished. ''Bring the robe," he 
called. "The Lish-o-nwar is the sweetest of 
all the singers." 

This made the turkey-cock quite angry. 
He swelled himself up as big as possible and 
spluttered again and beat the ground with 
his feet, but all to no avail. The Lish-o-nwar 
wore the beautiful white coat. 

So the turkey-cock planned a scheme to 
cause trouble to the §weet singer. Everyonr 
knew that the Lish-o-nwar was somewhat 
conceited; he was also a little stupid, and 
would listen to flattery. 

The turkey-cock called a number of hip 
friends together and also invited Lish-o- 
nwar. He told them how glad he was that 
the king wanted them to learn to sing. He 
wanted them to become acquainted with a 
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secret which he learned. He said he knew 
he couldn't sing much; however, this secret 
would be a help to those who could sing, and 
would cause them to be able to sing more 
sweetly than ever. It was a simple means 
of training for their throats. "The whole 
thing consists," he said, "in learning to say 
quite distinctly and fast, the words: Brah- 
Cah-Crah-Drah." This was to be an absolute 
secret from all the other birds. 

Lish-o-nwar was just credulous enough to 
believe all that the turkey-cock had said. As 
soon as he reached his home he began at once 
to try to say the magical words which he be- 
lieved would prove such a help to his singing. 
All day he sat in his tree trying to twist his 
tongue about the words Brah-Cah-Crah- 
Drah. 

The next day was a sad one for all the 
birds. Little robin had died during the 
night, and they were all called to the funeral. 
The king sent a message to Lish-o-nwar tell- 
ing him to sing his sweetest song in honor 
of their lost friend, the robin. When the 
messenger came he found Lish-o-nwar still 
trying to say those awful words. 
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That evening the birds began to gather to 
the funeral from far and near. There were 
the stork, the heron, the cormorant, the blue 
bird, the sparrow, the wren, the thrush, the 
hawk, and all the other friends of poor robin. 
The body had been tenderly placed upon a 
bed of strawberry leaves. A jet-black man- 
tle was thrown over him to lessen their grief. 
The king called for silence everywhere while 
Lish-o-nwar sang his sweetest song. 

Lish-o-nwar sat upon a bough just over 
poor robin. But he had been trying so hard 
to learn to say those awful words that when 
he began to sing he could say nothing but 
Brah-cah'Crah-drah. Everyone was speech- 
less to hear such a silly song. The king be- 
came furious after listening a few moments. 

"What kind of music is this you are mak- 
ing? — you who are such a sweet singer! We 
shall not allow any tricks to be played upon 
us." In his wrath the king seized Lish-o- 
nwar and, stripping him of the beautiful 
white coat, he wrapped the unlucky singer 
in the jet black mantle which had covered 
poor robin. 

"Go," he said. "From this time you shall 
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sing nothing but your silly song as a punish- 
ment for the disgrace you have this day 
brought upon us." 

And so Lish-o-nwar goes about still try- 
ing to say Brah'Cah'Crah'drah\ and we call 
him the black crow. 

"It's too bad he didn't keep right on sing- 
ing his own song, wasn't it?" remarked Har- 
old, after Uncle Hiram had finished. 

"Yes, yes, of course; but it's only a story, 
you know, after all." 

As it was becoming quite late, Harold's 
mother decided it was time to go home. So 
after having prayers for the safe carrying out 
of to-morrow's plans they separated for the 
night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOOD-BYE! 

I^^m ARLY the next morning Harold was 
fr4°4 awakened by the mocking bird sing- 
fW ing. The music was gushing in tor- 
\^^^ rents from his Uttle throat; and the 
air was charged with the loveliness 
of the melody. 

The little trunk was closed, roped, and 
locked. All was ready. Breakfast had been 
finished without many words. But it was in 
the time of prayer that followed when the 
fountain of tears broke loose. Mrs. Stan- 
ford prayed that her son, who was venturing 
out upon the turbulent sea of life, might be 
kept from the cruel rocks. On and on she 
poured out her heart to the Father above. 
And when she had finished, Harold arose 
from his knees with a new insight into his 
mother's heart. 

Uncle Hiram drove up to the side gate ir 
the little spring wagon. Aunt Samantha 
came along "to help with some of the mend- 
in'," as she said; but really it was to keep 
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Mrs. Stanford and Mildred company for the 
day. 

Harold told his sister good-bye orav^ 
but when he came to his mother, it was no; 
so easy. As he kissed her, the great hot tear 
pushed themselves through his eyelids and 
splashed upon the ground. His throat felt 
strangely tight and drawn. Uncle Hiram 
fixed the trunk in place and climbed upon 
the seat. ''Get up, — Belle, Betsey!" 

''Write me a big letter, Harold," called out 
Mildred, as the horses started. 

"Yes," answered Harold, "but don't for- 
get to take good care of birdie! I shall be 
back one of these days." In a few minutes 
the wagon had turned the corner of the 
orchard, and was hidden from view. The 
mother dried her eyes with her apron, and 
prayed God to protect her innocent boy. 
- Harold had never traveled much; but 
Uncle Charles had left such careful instruc- 
tions that no one could miss the way. By 
one o'clock the train was pulling into the 
great metropolis. There were dingy rows 
of houses, all as much alike as so many 
chestnuts. Most of the backyards were 
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adorned with clothes lines full of soot-stained 
garments. Everything looked so cramped, 
stuffy, and exposed to everyone's gaze. Har- 
old felt it was ill-mannered to stare in at the 
windows to see what people were eating for 
dinner. 

Gradually the train began to slow up as it 
neared the station. Harold looked out upon 
the network of tracks and wondered how a 
train could find its way, through them all, to 
the right place. The passengers in the car 
began to gather their bundles together and 
put on their wraps. The train pulled under 
the great roof of the station and stopped 
amid a confusion of puffs, shrieks, and jan- 
gling. As Harold stepped from the car, the 
darkness, the hurry-scurry, and the con- 
fusion dazed him, until he hardly knew which 
way to turn. Naturally he followed the 
crowd, as they walked toward the station. 

Someone touched his arm. Harold looked 
around and saw a youth somewhat older 
than himself, — perhaps sixteen. There was 
a good-humored smile on his countenance. 
"Aren't you Harold Stanford ?" 

"Yes!" answered our little friend. 
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rm your cousin Walter. Let me carry 
your luggage." Harold was so happy to find 
some one to go with him through this crowd 
that he gladly put himself into his cousin's 



care. 



I'm glad you've come! We'll have the 
bulliest times! How old are you?" 

"Fourteen! But mother says I am as tall 
as some boys are at fifteen." 

"Sure ! You're big enough to go with us ! 
We'll have some good times, I'll say! To- 
night's a big number! Give me your check." 
Harold was somewhat bewildered. "My 
what?" 

"Your check, — the baggage check. Didn't 
you bring a trunk ?" 

"Oh, yes ! But it will be too heavy for us 
to carry very far." 

"Carry it! I guess not! I'll have the ex- 
pressman bring it up." 

"He knows where you live, then?" asked 
Harold innocently. If he had been looking 
at Walter he might have seen his cousin's 
dumbfounded expression. 

"Yes, he will when I tell him." Walter 
took charge of the situation with such ease 
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that Harold was much relieved. In a few 
minutes they were ready to leave the station. 

"Father says you play the violin some 
style. Been playing very long?" asked Wal- 
ter indifferently. 

''Yes, I play quite a little; and papa used 
to say I did well." 

''Then we can play together," announced 
Walter. "I play the piano; been taking les- 
sons for more than a year." 

"That will be fine," agreed his cousin. 
"Mamma and I used to play together." 

"Yes, and we're going to have a ball game 
this afternoon," broke in Walter; "did you 
ever play any?" 

"Some; but I can't do it well." 

"You can come along, though. We play 
about four o'clock." 

The two boys boarded a street car and 
were whirled away so quickly that Harold 
lost track of the direction, the station, and 
all else. Everything looked alike: crowds, 
tall buildings, wagons, automobiles, streets, 
windows, — how could anyone find his way 
through such a maze? It seemed simple 
enough to Walter. He chatted all the while 
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about the team he belonged to, the game 
they were going to play, and a thousand 
things of interest to himself. 

After riding for quite a long time Walter 
looked up quickly and exclaimed, '*Come on; 
the next is our street." 

Harold thought it was a lucky thing that 
Walter happened to notice in time, because 
he couldn't have told one street from the 
other. 

"We live just three blocks down this 
street, — Burr street. It's no trick to find, 
you see." Harold tried his best to get some 
land mark, some tree, or hill, or something; 
but in vain. The straw-colored cottage on 
the corner having a queer little triangular 
window on the side facing them, was the 
best he could take note of. Perhaps he could 
remember that. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THAT FUNNY MUSIC! 

^gi UNT STELLA was realty glad to see 
W^M Harold. She kissed him right sound- 
i-^^' ly and asked him all manner of ques- 
^^ tions about himself, his mother, 
Uncle Hiram and Aunt Samantha. 
Then she took him out to a fine lunch. By 
the time he had finished eating, he felt that 
Aunt Stella was a friend worth having. She 
seemed to understand him. It meant a great 
deal to him to find some one like that. 

"Now, Walter, take Harold upstairs and 
show him where he is to stay." They climbed 
the stairs and entered a neat little room. 
"Well, this is where we are to live. We'll 
put your trunk under the window seat when 
it comes, so we shall have as much room as 
possible. It isn't so very large; but it's a "fine 
little den, I think." 

"It's such a pretty place!" and Harold let 
his eyes wander about to take in the neatness 
of the little bedroom. 

"We'll divide up the room in the closet," 
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explained Walter. "You are to have the 
hooks on this side for yours, and these 
drawers in the dressers are for you. And 
here's my athletic box." He displayed a 
baseball suit, a glove and bat. "I guess Fll 
put my suit on, then we will walk around to 
the ball ground." 

It is needless to say that the two boys were 
on time for the game. It wasn't held in the 
National League Park, — a number of vacant 
lots served the same purpose. There was no 
high board fence around them ; so much the 
better, for it saved the necessity of climbing 
over. 

And it wasn't such an exciting game, — at 
least not to Harold. Perhaps it was because 
he was not as well versed in the beauties of it 
as Walter was. But the whole afternoon 
was a new experience for a country boy. 

After about two hours playing, well inter- 
spersed with intervals of jangling and very 
loud talking, the game came to a close. One 
side had been defeated; but that side de- 
clared it would never have been so if the um- 
pire had not rendered such "rotten deci- 
sions." "Pecky Bates was safe a mile ! Any- 
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body could see that with a bug in his eye!" 
Thus they parted, the victors quite exultant, 
the defeated laying plans for the next game. 

It was just supper-time when the two boys 
again reached home. They needed but one 
call to the dining room. Mrs. Owen re- 
minded Walter that they had stayed out a 
little late; he would need to get dressed be- 
fore long. "It's just a little social gather- 
ing we're having this evening, Harold," ex- 
plained Aunt Stella. "Walter has invited 
some of his high school friends to come over. 
They are all nice folks ; and we thought you 
would like to become acquainted with some 
of the young people so you wouldn't get 
homesick." 

Harold's seclusive nature kept him from 
being very enthusiastic over the situation. 
"I don't think I shall get home-sick. Aunt 
Stella," was all he replied. 

"No, you mustn't! Of course, we don't 
allow Walter to associate with any but the 
best young people. But they will have their 
good times in their own innocent ways. 
Sometimes I think they go a little too far; 
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but their Sunday school teachers and even 
the pastor tell them it is all right." 

"Of course it is," assented Walter. 
"Didn't you have a good tirhe once, mother? 
Um-hm ! I knew you did, — ^just as much as 
I do now. I don't believe in this milk and 
water stuff, anyhow. When a boy is sixteen 
he ought to know a few things. If he doesn't, 
it is time he was learning. What do you say, 
Harold?" 

But Harold didn't have much to say on the 
subject, and consequently there was no need 
for further discussion of the matter. 

By eight o'clock the two cousins had fin- 
ished their dressing and were ready to re- 
ceive their friends. By twos and threes they 
began to arrive, until the room was quite 
filled with young people, talking and laugh- 
ing quietly. 

There was a general buzz as the conserva- 
tion became a little more easy and the re- 
straint wore away. Harold was made ac- 
quainted with all the boys and girls, but he 
did not feel entirely at ease in such a crowd. 

Some one sat down at the piano, and struck 
up one of the high school songs. The next 
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moment there was a chorus of voices making 
the house ring with the inspiring music. This 
was the beginning of the freedom which gave 
place to another feature of the evening. Song 
after song was sung, few of which were 
familiar to Harold. They did not remind 
him of any of his music; he hardly knew 
whether to like it or not. Wasn't it queer 
that his father hadn't a single selection like 
these? 

"Let's have the orchestra! Come on with 
the orchestra !" came a chorus of voices. All 
the restraint had disappeared, and the hum 
of conversation was increasing. In a few 
moments the space about the piano had been 
transformed into a little circle with a half- 
dozen instruments ready for operation. 

Walter was sitting at the piano with the 
score before him. Glancing across the room 
he saw Harold sitting alone. ''My cousin 
plays the violin!" he announced. "Come on, 
Harold; get your instrument and play with 
us !" 

The invitation was welcomed by the bash- 
ful boy. He was glad for the chance to play. 
He sat down by a young fellow about the age 
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of Walter. "Have you played much?" asked 
the young man. 

"Yes, some; ever since I was a little boy," 
he replied innocently. Then leaning over he 
looked blankly at the score for a few mo- 
ments. "I don't think I ever saw that com- 
poser's name before," he said slowly. 

"Well, perhaps not," answered the young 
friend. "He is one of the late writers. He 
has a lot of fine little trots like this. They 
are not hard, though. Do you play ragtime?" 

There was no time for a reply. The sig- 
nal was given and the music began. For 
about five minutes the jerking and jolting 
was drawn out ; and poor Harold was almost 
bewildered. By the time they had reached 
the end he had begun to understand how to 
play the funny notes. But he acknowledged 
to himself that it was different from any- 
thing he had ever tried. 

When the last note had been sounded, the 
whole company declared it was fine. So en- 
thusiastic were they that the demand for 
more was quite imperative. So for another 
five minutes the twists and jerks, the turns 
and wiggles continued. By this time Harold 
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had learned how to do it quite well. He 
hadn't exactly liked it; but there was some- 
thing attractive about the rhythm ; and it was 
different. 

This time when he glanced around, the 
floor had been cleared of small articles of 
furniture, leaving a large space in the midst 
of the room. Already a couple of young peo- 
ple were trying some fancy steps there. 

''Give us a waltz! A waltz!" came the 
chorus of voices. Therefore the next selec- 
tion was a waltz. The whole room was one 
swaying mass. The intoxication was com- 
plete; the flush of excitement was upon 
every countenance. Mr. and Mrs. Owen sat 
in the adjoining room watching the proceed- 
ings. They were trying to appear pleasant, 
but at the same time to keep the hilarity from 
becoming too great. There was the appear- 
ance of uneasiness, however, as they glanced 
at various groups of young people. 

The time rushed by unnoticed. What 
were the minutes! To-morrow was a long 
way off! The little orchestra played, and 
played, and once again. Still came the 
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chorus: "One more! Let's have a two-step! 
Give us a fox-trot, Waltie!" 

The hands of the hall clock pointed to 
twelve, when the last step had left the ver- 
anda, and the room had become normal 
again. ''Did you get awfully tired, Harold?'' 
asked Aunt Stella smiling. 

''No, not verv much! But it's a little dif- 
ferent from what I have been used to play- 
ing," was his reply. 

Aunt Stella glanced at him a trifle keenly, 
to see how much he really meant by his re- 
mark. Walter changed the conversation. 

"Ferd says you play pretty well. He 
thinks you'd soon learn to do it as well as he 
does. A little practice will bring you up ; we 
can play together some, you know. I already 
have an invitation for one night next week 
for us to come, — made me promise for us 
both. There's no way to refuse, when they 

« 

are so insistent." Walter didn't say he had 
tried to have himself and his cousin excused 
from the laborious task. Perhaps he thought 
it would be useless to try. 

That night Harold was quite restless in his 
sleep. Walter heard him muttering some 
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ed street and stopped in a pleasant little 
studio. 

"Good morning, Professor Twiller," began 
Mr. Owen ; "this is my nephew. He plays the 
violin — " 

"Why, how do you do ! Fve seen you be- 
fore! Henry Stanford's boy aren't you?" 
and he shook hands with Harold. 

"Then you know him. Professor Twiller. 
No need of any further introduction. Could 
you arrange to give him some instructions?" 
asked Mr. Owen. 

"Hm!" began the master. "I don't often 
take a student so young." He removed his 
spectacles from the bridge of his nose where 
they had been clamped, and looked Harold 
over from his brown locks, to his polished 
shoes. "Well," he continued, "this boy is 
promising looking; and besides, I heard him 
play once." Leaning back he took another 
glance. "He has a musical head; his fingers 
are well developed; and he holds himself 
fairly well." Turning again to Mr. Owen 
he said : "It will be an exception, and I could 
not do it were it not under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Come to-morrow," he added 
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after looking at his appointments, "at four 
o'clock. I shall give you a trial/' 

Harold and Uncle Charles spent some 
pleasant time looking about before going 
back home. Everything was so new to Har- 
old that he did not let the smallest detail 
escape his notice. One thing, however, con- 
fused him : how could a person tell one street 
from another without seeing the names ; they 
all looked alike to him yet. But he did not 
want his uncle to see how ignorant he really 
was. He longed for the time to come when 
he could find his way about, as easily as Wal- 
ter could. 

They visited the capital building, with its 
great dome, and beautiful lawns, and shrub- 
bery. They saw the massive marble pillars, 
the polished steps and the superb decora- 
tions. The echoes of their footsteps as they 
walked down the great hallway sounded so 
loud that Harold found himself trying to 
^tep softly lest he should disturb the sleep- 
ing splendor of that magnificent structure. 

Now and then they passed a massive door 
that had been left ajar. The distant conver- 
sation rumbled like subdued thunder. What 
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sort of beings lived in such a place? Could 
they indeed be human beings, — men just like 
Uncle Charles, or like he would be some day? 
Perhaps not, he decided. 

They visited the monument, the memorial 
to the sailors and soldiers. Standing close to 
the base and looking up, the top appeared to 
be almost in the very clouds. They stepped 
inside the little steel cage. Gravity seemed 
to lose its power and they shot toward the 
sky. Harold's heart seemed to stop beating 
as he clutched his uncle's arm. His knees 
almost gave way beneath him ; but suddenly 
everything was quiet again. The little door 
slid back and they stepped out upon a nar- 
row stone ledge, well protected by an iron 
fence. He looked down, down, down, — the 
city lay beneath. His head began to swim, 
and he gripped the iron railing as the streets 
and houses began to dance by. But the fresh 
breeze soon cleared his confused mind. 

"Well, this is the city as God looks down 
upon it, don't you think, Harold?" asked 
Uncle Charles. 

"I never thought it would look like this," 
was all he answered. 
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Just at one side of the view, the river 
wound through a tangle of houses, looking 
for the world like his geography had often 
pictured such scenes. Far away in the dis- 
tance it became only a silver thread that was 
finally hidden in the blue haze. 

The large factories with their lofty smoke- 
stacks showed their presence by massive 
buildings, and clouds of smoke which issued 
from the chimneys. The parks were only 
little spots or clusters of trees. Here and 
there the whole length of a street could be 
traced, narrowing down to a mere line in the 
distance. Buggies and wagons crept about 
like insects; while automobiles darted hither 
and thither like flies. The people looked like 
mere specks upon the face of the earth. 

Above, the clouds floated by, apparently as 
far away as ever. Harold could not talk, he 
could only wonder. It was all very beauti- 
ful, — more so than he had ever dreamed. A 
pigeon went skimming by, far below him. 
His eye followed it as it swiftly sought its 
course in the distance; but at last it became 
only a mere speck in the haze. 

The whole scene from the top of the monu- 
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ment was a very impressive one to Harold; 
surely he would not forget it soon. He and 
his uncle visited other places that morning; 
but none of them equalled the great monu- 
ment in grandeur. 

That evening Harold and Walter spent a 
very pleasant time at the piano. Harold 
brought out some of his music; but Walter 
could not catch the strains, for some reason. 
It appeared to the little violinist that his 
cousin was always trying to make the sona- 
tas and serenades sound like the funny pieces 
the orchestra played the night before. Wal- 
ter soon tired of this, and naturally turned 
to the kind that suited him best. So for an 
hour the two boys played together: to the 
one it was music; to the other, only ragtime. 




CHAPTER X. 

JUST A COUNTRY BOY. 
" HE NEXT afternoon Harold was 
anxious to start for his first lesson. 
He stood on the porch with his vio- 
lin case in his hand ready to go. 
' Aunt Stella was giving him instruc- 

tions. 

"Now, Harold, remember which way to go 
when you get off the car, down town. Pro- 
fessor Twiller's office is not far away then. 
You needn't be afraid. If you forget, ask 
some one. I'll have supper for you when you 
get back." 

Harold was sure he would not forget the 
directions: Get off the car at Hamilton 
street, walk four blocks to the right, turn 
the corner at the drugstore, pass the second 
alley, and then he would be almost there. 
He felt quite happy to think that he was 
going alone. And why shouldn't he? He 
was not a little boy any longer; he had al- 
ready been there once before. He mounted 
the car steps with perfect confidence. It was 
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all music to him. Even the whining of the 
gears as the car increased its speed, running 
up the scale until it reached a high pitch, 
then jogging along as it rocked upon its 
wavy bed, — it was all music to Harold. As 
he neared the busy section of the city great 
throngs of people boarded the car. Every- 
one was in a hurry. The streets were crowd- 
ed with shoppers. On and on the car went, 
through one crowded thoroughfare into an- 
other, — jerking, pounding, clanging, past 
great heavily loaded trucks thundering over 
the cobble stones; past noisy groups of chil- 
dren playing almost under the horses' feet; 
past great rows of shop windows, and doors 
crowded with people going in and out. 

He was listening to the conductor call out 
the streets: "Cornwall, Spring, Hamilton," 
— Harold was on his feet in a twinkling and 
elbowing his way down the aisle to the steps. 
He looked about for a second ; the teamsters 
were slowing up their horses to let the 'pas- 
sengers get to the sidewalk. What a jan- 
gling and hurry-scurry! He was carried 
along by the crowd. What were the direc- 
tions: turn to the right, go four blocks to the 
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drug store on the corner, and — his mind be- 
came almost a blank. Which was the right? 
There was his right hand but which street 
did that mean? He stepped to the side of 
the curbing so as to be out of the rush a little 
to collect his thoughts. ''If you forget, ask 
someone," came to his mind. He could do 
that. A young man halted to change a heavy 
bundle of papers from one shoulder to the 
other. 

"If you please, sir, can you tell me, — is 
there a drug store about four blocks from 
here?" he faltered. 

The man hitched his load higher up. 
''There's one closer than that; just down that 
street about five doors." 

"I don't mean that." Harold saw he had 
made a mistake. "I want to go to Professor 
Twiller's; can you tell me the way?" 

"Twiller's drug store? Naw, you'll have 
to ask somebody else. There's a cop out 
there; he can tell you," and giving another 
shrug and a hitch, the man and newspapers 
vanished as if by magic in the throng. 

Harold was a little dazed. It wasn't as 
easy as he thought, after all, — this finding 
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one's way about the city. Guardedly he 
crept out to where the policeman was stand- 
ing in the middle of the street. He paused 
close beside the officer to avoid the sweeping 
current of humanity. The great traffic 
policeman kept on giving directions to the 
teamsters and blowing his whistle. Harold 
looked up into his face waiting. 

"Well, little fellow"— Harold did feel very 
small. The giant paused for him to make 
his request. 

'Tlease, sir, I want to go to Professor 
Twiller's." 

"Twiller's? What sort of a place does he 
keep r 

"Oh, he's a musician." 

"Guess I can't tell you, sonny. Why don't 
you look him up in the telephone book?" 

"I haven't any telephone book; and a man 
over there said you would tell me." 

The giant blew his whistle again, very 
loud ; the great wagons rumbled by in almost 
endless streams. 

"Well, you see, I can't tell where every- 
body in town lives. Now if it was a street or 
number, I could tell you in a minute, but," — 
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a great clattering wagon drowned the rest. 
Perhaps he didn't finish the sentence. 

"My aunt told me to get off at Hamilton 
street, turn to the right and go four blocks'' — 

''Oh! Why didn't you tell me that before?" 
he shouted above the noise. '^There's your 
street. Keep down that. and you will find 
your place all right." 

At last he was headed in the right direc- 
tion. He came to the drugstore in due time, 
made the proper turns, and finally stood be- 
fore the door which bore the signature: 
Prof. A. L. Twiller, violinist. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FIRST LESSON. 

ROFESSOR TWILLER was near- 
sighted. He wore glasses; but even 
they did not always overcome his 
y^yA difficulty. Of course, he could not 
help being near-sighted any more 
than some of us are to be blamed because we 
are dark-haired, or freckled. To overcome 
this fault he was often seen to squint quite 
preceptibly, and to lean over his music until 
his face almost touched the paper. It had 
seemed to some that his close contact with 
the characters on the page made him quite 
familiar with the contents, because he ap- 
peared to absorb them. 

In his playing his whole body kept in con- 
stant motion, as if there were so many parts 
which worked in harmony. When his long 
arm took an especially heavy note it sent a 
vibration through his whole form, terminat- 
ing by giving his head a decided jerk. How- 
ever, he did not mind these little things; they 
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were too small to be depreciated so long as 
the music was produced. 

"Now raise your elbow a trifle, — fair, — it 
could be better, but that is fair. Now begin 
with a little spirit, — good) you have a deli- 
cate touch; so, — wait: watch the staccato, 
and touch lightly, — that's better; turn your 
wrist a little more, and hold your fingers in 
line." 

Harold was a little embarrassed. He was 
not used to having a nervous person catch 
his fingers and twist them ; nor was he used 
to being spoken to in such decided tones. It 
was all right, — but he was not looking for 
that. He did not mind, — very much. 

''Now here is a pretty little reverie. I want 
you to play it for me. It will make a nice 
lesson for you next time; but you will need 
some suggestions to work from. There, — 
draw in your chin slightly, elevate your bow; 
inflate your tone, then soften, to get the best 
eflfect." 

Harold began, rather nervousiy. 

"No, no! Have more confidence. Don't 
be afraid. Listen to me" — and he played a 
few measures. 
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Once more Harold began. Every thing- 
went well for a time. The professor seemed 
determined to let him play the selection en- 
tirely through before stopping him. As he 
gained confidence he began to feel more at 
ease, but in the midst of the reverie he lost 
the score. His ear had already caught the 
strain, so he played from his heart, as he had 
done so many times at home. His notes were 
in keeping with the reverie, although his 
eyes were on a picture on the opposite wall ; 
but other eyes were following the notes of 
the score. 

Professor Twiller leaned forward, his eyes 
squinting, until his face overshadowed the 
page. 

''I don't see it like that, my boy; not like 
that. Where did you get those notes?'' 

''Why I — I lost the place and, — I just put 
them in. But 'twas only a few measures — " 

''Yes, yes^ I noticed. It didn't sound bad 
as you played it ; but it doesn't give the best 
results. Do you do it at home, — improvise?" 

"Yes, sometimes." 

"It isn't a good habit, especially for a 
young person It will make you careless 
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about your music. Don't you see, — ^just as it 
happened a moment ago. It makes players 
indiflferent to their selections. You won't be 
able to bring out the effect in what you are 
playing. Learn to play your music well, as 
it is written. When you are older you might 
be able to do something — well, yes; you 
might, I think, if you, — how old are you 
now?" 

"Fourteen." 

**Hm-m; yes; but I was past twenty before 
I began to improvise and compose. You 
keep up your practicing for seven years yet. 
Seven years will make a big difference. You 
do pretty well ; but you have some things to 
learn yet. Who taught you to play?" 

''My father, — when I was quite young." 

"Ah, your father ! When you were young ! 
— I see ; but he taught you well." The stern 
face softened. He assigned the work for 
the next lesson; and with a few parting in- 
junctions he let Harold depart for home. 

It had been quite enjoyable to be with 
Uncle Charles in going about the city; but 
to be down in the busy section all alone was 
quite different indeed. There was a thrill of 
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pleasure in it for him, however, which led 
him to enjoy walking about with an air of 
independence which he had not felt before. 
There were the crowds ; and they are always 
interesting. There were men whose brows 
were knit with the look of anticipation as 
they thought of the future ; youths, no older 
than himself, already bearing the burdens 
meant for older persons than they, but who 
through misfortune or choice were grinding 
away at the treadmill of life. There were the 
care-free young people whose spirits noth- 
ing could dampen; the indolent loafers on 
the street corners or before some public 
building, an unnecessary ornament, always 
exciting disgust and pity. Harold saw them 
all, but perhaps did not classify them. 

Then there were the shop windows. He 
did not feel any great hurry about getting 
home. So he ambled along, watching every- 
thing in sight. The nickels in his pocket 
seemed heavy: he could scarcely carry them. 
A passionate desire came over him to buy 
something. He needed only a nickel for car- 
fare. He could spend the rest for something. 

"Flowers? Flowers, sir? They're fresh 
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picked/' The little vender was trying to at- 
tract the passersby. Her sweet face was up- 
turned to the people and there was an ap- 
pealing look in her eyes as she handled the 
bunches of violets, tied into attractive bou- 
quets. "They're violets! Won't you take 
some home?" 

Harold must have a bouquet to take to 
Aunt Stella. He had always been fond of 
violets. Each year he knew where the first 
ones blossomed in the spring.. These would 
satisfy his desire ; so he bought them. They 
smelled just as violets did at home. 

He boarded a car and sat looking out the 
window. "I don't see how people ever get 
so they know where they are, in a place like 
this," he was thinking to himself. "The 
streets all look alike to me. But Walter said 
I'd soon learn to go everywhere by myself. 
I hope so; but it's a big, big city." 

The car rolled on, rocking, plunging, jerk- 
ing, stopping. "Why, I don't remember com- 
ing across the river when I came down town. 
Isn't it a beauty?" he was saying to himself. 
The small boats attracted his attention. * 
wish I could take a boat ride some dav, and 
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then take a swim/' He was already plan- 
ning it all. Perhaps he could go sometime 
with Walter and Uncle Charles. 

The car whirled on after crossing the 
bridge. The houses became farther and far- 
ther apart. "I must be going home a dif- 
ferent way. I can't remember these places 
at all ;" he was still thinking and whispering 
to himself. Most of the people had gotten 
off. The conductor was making out his trip 
report. As he came through the car Harold 
ventured to request: "I should like to get 
off at Burr street, if you please." 

"Burr street? I don't know any Burr 
street out this way. Is it one of these new 
streets, just being built up?" and he jotted 
down the number of passengers on his trip. 

"It might be, — I don't know," but Harold 
began to be a little worried. "You're sure 
we haven't passed it?" 

"Quite sure. You can ask someone at the 
end of the line where it is. I suppose anyone 
who lives out here will know all the new 
streets." The car came to a standstill. "This 
is as far as we go," he explained. Harold 
took his violin case in one hand, his flowers 
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in the other, and climbed down the steps. 
The sun had just gone down, but the street 
lights had not yet appeared. 

Far away he could see the smoke of the 
greater part of the city. The tall buildings 
could be distinguished, too, like a jagged out- 
line of clouds on the horizon. 




CHAPTER XII. 

WHICH WAY TO BURR STREET? 

^^AJT WAS the end of the carline. It 
^1^ seemed to Harold as if it must be 
^r^ almost the end of the world. He 
M^ stood on the curbstone watching the 
car as it went bobbing up and down 
over the rolling track. It appeared to be 
nodding to him as if giving assent to what 
he was thinking. He looked down at his 
flowers; his last nickel was gone; and he did 
not know where he was. There were no 
familiar objects. The little yellow house was 
no where to be seen. 

A belated laborer was passing. "Can you 
tell me the way to Burr street?" he ventured 
to ask. 

"Burr? Let me see; no, I can't. Hey, 
Fred," he called to a friend, "where's Burr 
street?" 

"Oh! Burr? That's over in East Side out 
toward the old Speedway. What do you 
want over there?" He joined the two. 
"Here's a boy who wants to know." He 
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turned to Harold. "It's a long way, but you 
can take the car that goes downtown, then 
change to No. 27B." 

^'Couldn't I walk it? I don't mind walk- 
ing." But there was a lump in Harold's 
throat as he tried to swallow. 

"Oh, no ! You wouldn't get there to-night. 
It's miles and miles — clear across town. Just 
take the next car that comes out here. That's 
the best thing. You're not. well acquainted 
here, are you?" 

"No, but I'll soon learn. Thank you !" 

"That's all right. Good night!" and they 
were gone. 

Harold still stood on the curbing, waiting. 
But why was he waiting? He had no money ; 
and already the first street lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle. 

"There's nothing else to do but follow the 
car line back to town if it is miles. I can walk 
it." 

With each hand grasping its burden he 
started briskly down the street, his anxious 
little face searching for familiar objects. 
Block after block he traversed; twilight 
passed and the street lights became brighter 
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and brighter. Each time he passed one he 
watched his shadow grow longer and longer 
until the light from the one he was approach- 
ing extinguished it. 

Now and then a car would pass by; it 
showed how slowly he was really going. At 
last he came to a junction in the car line. 
Two streets came together and he did not 
know which car line to follow. He inquired 
from a gentleman: ''Can you tell me which 
way to Burr street in East Side?'' 

''Whew-ew-ew !" he whistled drawing out 
the first part. "Why don't you take a car. 
Either one of these lines will be all right. 
Change when you get down town at Hamil- 
ton. It's too far to walk. You won't have 
long to wait for a car." 

Harold did not have long to wait, to be 
sure. Time was too precious to him. Uncle 
Charles and Aunt Stella would be uneasy 
about him. No, indeed; he did not have long 
to wait there. 

%3^ >^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^# ^^ ^^ xl^ 

*P ^^ ^* ^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^fi. y^ 

Two hours later a tired, anxious-eyed little 
fellow stepped up to a big policeman on his 
1)eat, and asked for Burr Street. ''Is it verv 
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far from here?" His face showed uneasi- 
ness. 

"Did you say Burr Street?" The big man 
was looking deep down into his eyes. 
Yes, sir." 

What is your name?" 

Harold repeated it, almost choking. 

''Uh-huh. Where have you been this after- 
noon?" 

^'I have been to take a music lesson." 

"Did you get lost?" 

"No, — I got on the wrong car." 

"Is your home in Burr Street?" 

"Yes, sir. I live with my uncle." 

"Uh-huh. 'Bout thirteen years old, aren't 
you?" 

"Fourteen." 

"That's good. Come and go with me." He 
opened a little box on a post, muttered a few 
words, and they walked on. A patrol wagon 
dashed around the corner before they had 
gone two squares. 

How big it looked to Harold as they 
climbed in ! But he was helpless. Perhaps 
the policeman thought he was a culprit. Peo- 
ple had been put in prison that were not 
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guilty. But surely they wouldn't hurt him. 
He wouldn't be a coward, anyhow. 

The wagon drew up at the police station. 
The barred windows made Harold shudder 
a little. 

^T have him, I think," the policeman said 
to the chief as they entered; "at least he fills 
the description." The chief looked him over 
with satisfaction. 

Harold was taken into a little waiting 
room which smelled quite perceptibly of 
tobacco smoke. 

The big policeman even looked a littk 
pleasant as he offered the boy a seat. "You 
might as well rest awhile and take it easy. 
Maybe you would like to play some music on 
that violin you have." 

Harold felt a little better and decided to 
obey. He laid down the poor wilted violets 
which he had clutched so tightly all the way. 
It was a relief to handle his violin again. He 
ran his fingers lightly over the chords and 
fell into a little reverie. Now he was at home 
again. His tired limbs had relaxed; his soul 
was refreshed. On and on he played, un- 
mindful of everything about him. 
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As he was in the midst of one of his melo- 
dies a door opened behind him and a voice 
exclaimed: 

"Why, Harold, dear child !" 

"Oh, Uncle Charles! Fm so glad to see 
you. How did you know I was here ?" 




CHAPTER XIII. 

ONE OF THE CROWD. 

WEDNESDAY night of the next week 
came; Walter and Harold were con- 
versing. "Did you promise her we 
would both come?" 

"Yes," replied Walter, "what else 
could I say? She asked particularly for nie 
and my cousin. Doesn't that include you? 
What was I going to say ? That my mamma 
wouldn't let us? Not much. Wouldn't the 
crowd think I was a sissy, though ? We must 
start soon. Are you almost ready?" 

"Now, boys," cautioned Mrs. Owen, as 
they were leaving, "be careful not to get into 
trouble; and don't be boisterous. We want 
this home to be represented by gentlemen. 
And don't stay too late." 

They assented quite readily, and in a few 
minutes were at their destination. Already 
the company had gathered and the plans 
were laid for the evening. Walter and Har- 
old were welcomed into the circle. 

"It wouldn't have been complete," the little 
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hostess of the evening said, addressing Wal- 
ter, "without you and your cousin." 

'*Now, friends," continued the hostess, but 
raising her voice so everyone could hear, 
"most of you are high school students; we 
have been advised by some of our instructors 
to get the educational value from the pic- 
tures which are given upon the screen this 
evening at a number of movies. I have 
planned that we all go for about an hour. 
There is one within a few minutes' walk from 
here. It will still be quite early when we re- 
turn. Do we all agree?" 

There was a murmur of assent; and the 
company prepared to go. Harold noticed at 
a distance that Walter's face had become 
quite pale, and that he was edging his way 
toward his cousin. "Say, Harold," he whis- 
pered, "lend me fifty cents, won't you? I'm 
in an awful pickle. Not a cent with me! 
We'll have to buy tickets for some of these 
girls !" 

"I haven't anything, either," laughed 
Harold. 

"Then we are in for disgrace. What shall 
we do?" 
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Just at that moment the leading figure of 
the occasion announced that since this was 
her planning she had already procured 
tickets for the whole company. Little did 
she realize how many thumping hearts were 
quieted by those few words. 

It was Harold's first experience of the 
kind. In fact his mother had never been will- 
ing to let him go to the "movies." She de- 
clared they were too sensational for young 
people. However, they had not lived near 
enough such centers to make them a tempta- 
tion. So to-night, it was with a twinge of 
conscience that he entered the dimly lighted 
hall and groped about for a seat. Of course, 
the other members of the company were all 
about him and he felt that he dared not say 
anything. What would they think of him, 
and of his cousin ? Walter would never for- 
get it. He tried to persuade himself that it 
was for this once only, and that he wouldn't 
have done it but — 

Just then the flickering began upon the 
screen. All else was forgotten for the next 
forty minutes. The whole company became 
completely intoxicated with the sensational 




"By day he practised; by night he 
dreamed of his exercises." 
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scenes. Who could have measured the edu- 
cational value of such? No instrument has 
yet been perfected which is sufficiently deli- 
cate to estimate it. 

The remaining part of the evening was 
spent in singing and dancing. It appears 
that in the high school the young people were 
urged to learn all the fancy steps. Why 
shouldn't they practice what was being 
taught ? 

This evening Walter and Harold fur- 
nished the music for the occasion. There 
had been a unanimous vote, and how could 
they refuse. If they could not be sociable 
why should they come for the evening? 

As the two cousins crept into the Owen 
home that night they saw by the hall clock 
that it was long past eleven. Harold sat up a 
few minutes longer to write once more to hu. 
mother and little Mildred. Why should he 
worry them by trying to explain every detail 
of his experiences? Perhaps he could not 
make everything plain. His mother would 
not understand that it was just a case of 
civility. Later he would tell her all about it, 
— when he saw her and could talk it over. It 

T.US.— 13 
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was so hard to explain things on paper. A 
few lines told all the news ; he was doing his 
best to learn ; everything was not easy, but he 
hadn't expected it to be; he hoped to make 
them proud of him some day; and they must 
not worry about him, — he was well and 
happy. So sealing his letter he was soon fast 
asleep. 

The days were going by very swiftly ; and 
Harold began to realize that it was his busi- 
ness to learn music. He had come to the 
city for that purpose ; his mother expected it 
of him; his uncle looked for it; and Walter 
took it as a matter of course. He was to 
learn music, — more music, — and especially 
Professor Twiller's method. By day he prac- 
ticed; his fingers became machines; and 
his rhythm was that of his instructor ^as he 
swayed' back and forth brandishing his ba- 
ton, or waving his hand. By night he 
dreamed of his exercises. Walter often de- 
clared he heard his cousin talking in his 
sleep ; and it was invariably about the music. 

Every week there would be some occasion 
for the two boys to be out for at least one 
night. Mrs. Owen often spoke rather meekly 
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about the unadvisability of young people be- 
ing together so much in gatherings ; but evi- 
dently it was merely to ease her conscience 
by saying she had spoken of it to the boys. 
She consoled herself by saying that the two 
did "play together so well" she couldn't 
blame the young people for wanting them to 
attend the social functions. 

One day they took their lunches and spent 
the time in a little secluded nook just outside 
the suburbs of the city. It might seem 
strange that such a place could be found so 
near the metropolis. Most pleasure seekers 
did not consider stopping so close to the 
great thoroughfare ; and the masses had time 
to go only to the parks. 

What a feast it was for the two boys, — a 
feast upon the delicacies of nature! They 
climbed the saplings and bent them to the 
ground. They waved with the breeze at the 
tops of the highest trees. In the afternoon 
they had a swim in the stream and dried 
themselves in the sand. They chased butter- 
flies; they found a hornet's nest; and at last 
discovered a flock of sheep, with the prettiest 
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little lambs all trying their fanciest steps in 
skipping and jumping. 

At last, tired out, they sat down under a 
great elm, not because of the beauty of the 
scenery, but it was time to rest. Lying back 
in the soft grass the clouds seemed far, far 
away. The top of the ancient elm was tower- 
ing in the air. 

"How far do you suppose it is to Heaven, 
Walter?" asked Harold in a dreamy tone. 

'*It must be beyond the clouds; but I don't 
know how much farther.'' 

"Oh, it's farther than that. I used to think 
it was just back of the beautiful sunset sky 
when it was so full of color. But now it 
doesn't seem so close." Harold gazed into 
the blue beyond the clouds and wondered. 

There was a fluttering near the top of the 
waving elm, and a little songster began to 
tune his harp. A gurgling sound, followed 
by a few flute-like notes, — then a flood of 
liquid melody. Harold raised himself upon 
his elbow and sat transfixed, his face glow- 
ing. To him the whole world was full of the 
song. How he wished it would never cease. 
It was like Heaven come down into his heart. 
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He listened to the rippling notes. Such 
music ! It reminded him of his song, the one 
he had not played for so long; the one he had 
almost forgotten. All his love for music, the 
love he had had months before, came surging 
through his heart again. And as he gazed, 
the bird fluttered a few times and was gone. 

"Oh, Walter ! It was a mocking-bird." 

''What was ? Where ?" asked Walfer look- 
ing around curiously. He had not been con- 
scious of the bird's song. 

Harold opened his lips to explain, but 
something restrained him. Hadn't Walter 
really heard that song? Where had he been ? 

'There," broke in Walter at last. "I 
counted them every one, — twice; there were 
just fourteen." 

"Fourteen what?" asked Harold. 

"Crows; all flying about that barren tree." 

*^^^p ^^^9 ^^^9 ^^^9 ^^^v ^^^9 ^^^v %^^ 
^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

That night Walter was awakened by Har- 
old's talking in his sleep: "Sh! didn't you 
hear it? — my song — mine and his — in the 
heart." 

"Yes," answered Walter only half aroused 
from sleep as he had often been in the past. 



"It's gone, — away-ay, — my birdie, and my 
song," and he burst out crying. The tears 
trickling over his face awakened him and it 
all came back to his mind. In the stillness 
of the night hours he turned his face to the 
pillow and wept bitter tears. But why? It 
was only a dream. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

HAVE I LOST SOMETHING? 

rSr^HE WEEKS had been rushing- by, 
Khl^ but who could stop them? They 
^KS multiplied into months, and still they 
^f^ were flying past, as if they were try- 
ing to overtake the future. But to a 
boy of fourteen the great bright future lies so 
far away that a few weeks makes almost no 
change in the view. Aren't there always 
fifty-two of them each year? In seven years 
there would be over three hundred. 

On this particular morning Harold re- 
ceived a letter. The sprawling address bore 
the testimony that childish fingers had lab- 
ored hard to produce it. Leaning against 
the window he read: 

Dear Harold: — How are you to-day? I 
want to tell you something. Birdie got away. 
I left the door open and he flew away. 
I am very sorry, and I am afraid I can never 
find him again. I cried lots and I hope you 
will forgive me. Mamma is telling me how 
to write this. I am very sorry. 

Mildred Stanford. 
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Just below, Harold read in his mother's 
handwriting: 

Dear Harold: — I know you will feel very 
badly about the mocking bird. We are very 
sorry. But will you please write Mildred t. 
good letter. She has been crying so much 
because she was to blame, poor girl. She 
was almost sick this morning and would not 
eat anything. 

Be a good boy. We are praying for you 
every night and morning, — Mildred and I. 

Last week I was quite ill- for a few days, 
but I am much better now. Uncle Hiram 
and Aunt Samantha come over to see us 
quite often, and always ask about you. We 
would all like very much to see you; but for 
the present be faithful where you are. 

With much love, 

Your Mother. 

Fifteen minutes later Aunt Stella found 
Harold in his room upon his knees by the 
bedside, sobbing bitterly. Her motherly wis- 
dom told her not to say much to him. Sit- 
ting down beside the little fellow she stroked 
his hair gently. How she wished she knew 
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how to pray for him as her mother had done 
for her years ago! Somehow she had for- 
gotten, — it had been so many years since 
those days. 

Little by little, Harold told Aunt Stella 
what was troubling him. "Don't cry, dear;" 
she said. "We can get another bird. I know 
an excellent store where they have ever so 
many kinds of birds." 

Harold looked up suddenly, but with a 
willingness to be misunderstood. "Not the 
bird with the song! There's only one in all 
the world! It's gone; and the song's" — he 
paused as if he did not want to acknowledge 
that it was true. 

Aunt Stella did not understand him. How 
could she, — one who had never known him? 
He could not explain things even to himself; 
and how could he to Aunt Stella or Walter? 
No, he could not tell how he felt ; "but he de- 
termined to be brave. 

Aunt Stella left Harold to fight his own 
battle. He tried to tell himself it would soon 
be all right ; but try as he would, he felt sure 
that something had taken place that meant 
more than the escape of his bird. His mother 
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had been putting great trust in him. Had he 
kept that trust unbetrayed? Had not his 
mother expressed to Uncle Charles the fear 
that the great city would take away his inno- 
cency ? And now he could not even recall his 
song. Even when he ran his fingers over the 
notes of an evening reverie, he could not 
catch the strains of the forgotten melody. 

As Harold began to look at the situation 
he saw that he must do some things in a dif- 
ferent manner. He had wished to be suc- 
cessful; but all his wishes had not brought 
the desired end. He had failed in being what 
his mother was expecting of him, — at least 
there was much room for improvement. 

Some people need to reach a. limit in their 
capabilities before they look for help beyond 
their own powers. Harold had found that 
place. He began to pray; immediately the 
clouds began to clear away. When he arose 
from his knees it was with a new courage to 
face life's battles. He was only fourteen 
years old. 

That afternoon when Harold stepped into 
the Twiller studio there was a stern twin- 
kle about the elder musician's countenance. 
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It was really a little unusual, and to Harold 
it was a mystery. The lesson was finished 
quite successfully; and Professor Twiller 
asked his student to sit down for a few min- 
utes. 

"You do not know, perhaps," began the 
musician, "that quite an honor has been con- 
ferred upon me." The twinkle became more 
visible. 

Harold didn't think he had heard about 
such an honor. 

"It's from my Alma Mater; and I haven't 
even thought of her for a long time." The 
twinkle was almost a dimple. 

Harold had no idea who such a woman 
could be, or what she had given the noted 
musician. 

"Well, I've been given the honor of dis- 
posing of a scholarship to the school of music 
in the old university. Each year one is to be 
given to one of my students, — the one who 
shows the greatest promise." Here the musi- 
cian's face showed a smile of satisfaction. 

"And I've already chosen a number of 
competent men to be judges. We are going 
to haye a contest; I'm planning it all now." 
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The old severity had come back to the in- 
structor's eyes. "You have been making 
good progress, Harold/' 

"Thank you! I am glad you think so!' 
replied Harold. 

"Quite sure, my boy." Here the stern 
countenance became more gentle. "Your 
technique is almost perfect. You have had 
good training when younger. Your father, 
as I remember?" 

Harold nodded. 

"Would you like to enter this contest for a 
chance to win a scholarship?" 

Harold did not quite understand. "What 
would I do with it ?" 

"Do Why, just keep it and get a thou- 
sand dollars' worth of schooling in music 
under the best instructors in this country." 
There was a pause while Professor Twiller 
was meditating. 

"Of course," he continued, "you are quite 
young yet ; and there will be a number of 
contestants. But you won't lose anything 
by trying." 

"I think I should like to try, if you don't 
mind," decided Harold. "You say it is worth 
a thousand dollars?" 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONTEST. 

I^^^IAROLD Stepped along quite briskly 
Mijj that evening on his way to the con- 
E^ servatory. For the last six weeks he 
\^^ had lived with his violin and Pro- 
fessor Twiller. The eventful eve- 
ning had arrived. What would be the out- 
come ? What if he should fail ? But he must 
not — he should be just himself in playing the 
selection Professor Twiller had given him. 
After all, it did not make a great deal of dif- 
ference what decision the judges gave; he 
was quite young yet. 

Many things were passing through his 
mind as he hurried along. He had learned 
how to travel about the city with much ease; 
there was no need now of worrying about the 
directions. He recalled with a smile how he 
had been lost months before. 

It was still quite early when Harold ar- 
rived at the conservatory, and set to work 
putting his violin in tune. It was not long 
until the contestants began to arrive ; and the 
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very air was soon full of squeaks and screams, 
as if there were so many people laughing and 
crying together. What a bedlam of sounds ! 
Some were "tuning up;" others were never 
satisfied with the tuning up they had ob- 
tained; and still others were running over 
the difficult parts of their selections, not be- 
cause they were unfamiliar with the pas- 
sages, but because their fingers were nervous 
and naturally fell to doing the things they 
had done the most. 

Young men who were used to hard labor 
were there, — men who had saved up their 
minutes to become masters of music ; youths, 
too, were there who had never known the 
burden of any responsibility, and whose 
hands had never been soiled in honest labor, 
whose backs had never ached from hours of 
profitable service. But Harold was the 
youngest of them all, and was consequently 
eyed the most keenly and curiously by the 
others. He did not care at first, but some of 
the questions were annoying. 

"Say, kid; can you run your scales yet?'' 
one asked; and some of the others laughed 
outright. 
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All Harold could do was to look appeal- 
ingly to some of the older ones. His big eyes 
full of innocence brought help. 

"Here now, Steve; no more of that. Let 
the little one alone. Professor Twiller knew 
what he was about, don't you suppose?" It 
was a good-natured big fellow who spoke. 
Harold thanked him in the same manner in 
which he had asked for help, — his eyes carry- 
ing the message. 

The professor now came in, bustling about 
in his nervous manner, squinting over the 
programs which he was handing out. Har- 
old thought the tails of his evening coat 
flapped wildly as he moved about among the 
contestants. But then it may have been only 
a fancy. It was all much like a dream to him. 

The audience, as might be expected, was 
not a large one, — perhaps three score, — but 
they were all interested in what was to come. 
Everyone was ready for the opening. 

At eight-thirty the contestants took their 
places upon the platform. Harold looked 
about him for familiar faces. There were 
none there, — except Professor Twiller, who 
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wanted to sit in the audience to get the best 
effect. 

But who was the gentleman by his side? 
Had Harold ever seen him before? As the 
man turned his head Harold saw that it was 
Mr. Schuler. His face was so kindly, so full 
of interest for a boy to look upon. He was 
conversing with Professor Twiller. Now and 
then they would look over the platform for 
some particular player, but invariably the 
eyes of the kindly gentleman would turn to 
Harold before they returned. 

The rehearsal began with gusto. A bril- 
liant young man performed, carrying every- 
one with him by main force and action. He 
worked hard, showing much enthusiasm. 
Anyone could have read on the faces of the 
critics that they were well pleased. Then 
came a pale-faced youth who was much ex- 
cited by the immensity of the event. He had 
known his selection well, but — that was un- 
der different circumstances. Others took 
their places at the appointed times, played, 
and sought their seats again. Perhaps their 
visions of the future were somewhat be- 
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dimmed as they listened to the next selec- 
tions. 

Harold fumbled his leaflet rather nervous- 
ly ; he tried to swallow the big lump that kept 
rising in his throat. His moment was fast 
approaching. The last player had scarcely 
taken his seat before Harold was on his feet 
ready for the occasion. He gave one glance 
at the professor for assurance, before begin- 
ning; At that itioment Mr. Schuler lifted his 
eyes upon the little musician. He smiled a 
smile at Harold. It carried a world of mean- 
ing. Had he ever seen that particular smile 
before ? He thought he surely had ; but where 
or when he could not then remember; besides 
he did not have time to stop to think. It had 
all taken place in so few moments; and now 
it was time to play. He knew his selection, 
just as he had played it many times; and 
nothing should thwart him from playing it 
in just that manner. The last tone was 
reached without a fault; and as the sound 
died away he turned to find his seat. He had 
played just as Professor Twiller desired. 
And now the rehearsal was over for Harold. 
The few remaining contestants dragged their 

T.L.S.— 14 
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parts through ; and the evening program was 
finished. The critics could not give their re- 
port that evening; so the audience began to 
depart. 

As Harold was putting away his violin, he 
was touched lightly upon the shoulder, and 
the professor spoke: "Harold, Mr. Schuler 
wishes to speak to you. Perhaps you know 
him." • 

"Well, my dear boy," began that gentle- 
man; "you did well to-night." Then in a 
softer tone he continued: "I knew your 
father, Harold. He and I were dear friends. 
I want you to take his place from this time 
on; and we'll be boys together. Shall we?" 

"Oh-h-h! rd like to, ever so much," he 
managed to say. But his eyes spoke more 
than his lips. 

"Now leave him to me, Twiller," the kind 
man said smiling. "You have had him a long 
time. I have made arrangements for him to 
spend the night with me." The old friends 
parted and Harold accompanied the benign 
gentleman. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TWILLER, JUNIOR. 

f' HE TWO friends pulled their chairs 

I up near the Httle fire in the grate in 
Mr. Schuler's apartments, and con- 
_ ^ tinned their conversation. The night 
was quite chilly and the fire made the 
neat little sitting room very comfortable. 
There was just sufficient light from the blad- 
ing sticks to make the room have a warm 
glow; no other light was needed. 

"Your father was a fine musician, Harold," 
continued Mr. Schuler. "It was no effort for 
him to play. It seemed so easy and natural. 
If he wanted the audience to feel happy he 
could tell them so by the touch of the bow; 
and if he wanted them to be quiet and medi- 
tative, he knew just what would produce that 
effect. But that was years ago. How old 
are you now?" 

"I'm almost fifteen," answered Harold. 
"Well, that has been a good many years 
since, but I shan't forget it soon. The first 
time I heard you play there was a touch ' 
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your violin which instantly reminded me of 
old times. Don't you know, — I really liked 
your playing then better than I did to-night. 
Of course, it was fine this evening, — we all 
thought so, — but you won't mind me telling 
you'' — and he paused to see how Harold 
would feel about his criticism. 

"Oh, not in the least! Tell me anything 
you wish." 

"Twiller is a very fine musician, and an 
excellent instructor," — another pause. 

"Yes," answered Harold with the empha- 
sis on the first part of the word. 

"And he has been doing a wonderful work 
for many years." Another silence followed. 

"Yes," this time the word ended with a 
rising inflection. 

"It is natural to expect him to want his 
students to get his interpretation of a selec- 
tion, — that's natural, Harold. But it really 
seemed to me to-night, as I listened to your 
playing and compared it with the first time I 
heard you, that it wasn't you any more. Do 
I make myself clear ?" 

"I think I see; it sounded as if I am an imi- 
tator?" 
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"To me it did; just a little like Twiller, 
Junior. . The other judges may not have 
thought of it in those terms at all. To them 
it may have seemed that the instructor has 
been a most remarkable success because he 
has transferred his personality into a boy, — - 
more so in you than any other of his stu- 
dents." 

"More in me, do you think, really?" asked 
Harold with increased interest. 

"Well, the student who has the greatest 
enthusiasm in his work is the one who is 
most easily molded. The fact that you have 
loved your work shows that you are eager 
for something new. In your eagerness to 
learn, you have grasped at anything, not 
dreaming that you may be losing your in- 
dividuality at the same time." 

Harold was thinking quite seriously. Had 
he really lost something? His mind went 
back to the song which he could not recall. 

"One reason why I enjoyed your playing 
so much the first time was because I felt the 
freshness that you felt, the outdoor life, the 
love, the real message you had to give to the 
people; it was you^ yourself. You felt that 
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you were giving something to those about 
you; and you really were." 

"Yes, I know I was. Oh-h-h! Fm so 
sorry!" 

Mr. Schuler pretended not to notice the re- 
morse in his answer. "Now, this evening I 
failed to get that electric touch which I con- 
sider the greatest thing in your playing. In 
fact, I felt that you were not really ii; it, — I 
mean your true self, the boy that played on 
Easter Sunday, that time, until the stars 
listened." Mr. Schuler was deeply in earn- 
est now. 

"It's gone! Oh, it's gone," cried the poor 
boy.. "Tve known it for weeks and weeks, 
but could not explain it." He sought com- 
fort in resting his elbows upon his knees and 
burying his face in his hands. "Oh, for my 
song again! Fd give anything to have it 
back once more. All this training will never 
restore it to me." 

"Don't cry, my boy. Let's look the matter 
squarely in the face for a few minutes. 
There's a difference between training and 
being really educated. You have been well 
trained by Twiller. He has been satisfied 
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in seeing you perform as he would have 
done it. But he has never known what you 
are capable of doing/' 

Harold looked up, a glimmering of light 
beginning to come into his eyes. "Then peo- 
ple can not educate us?" 

"Well, they may direct us so we shall not 
go astray. But even good instructors may 
neglect a simple truth. They may forget 
that their greatest service is to guide stu- 
dents in their work, not to cause them to be- 
come imitators of the teachers. Most boys 
are willing enough to work if they see that it 
is worth while, and know how to go about it. 
That is where the good teacher shows his 
worth." 

"But I never thought about It that way," 
interposed Harold, seeing Mr. Schuler pause. 

"No, no ; of course not, my boy. But I felt 
that I must talk these matters over with you, 
since your father was such a good friend of 
mine. And Twiller doesn't mean to do it. 
He is thinking of the technique, and all that. 
He is excellent in dealing with young fellows 
who are looking for some one to imitate ; and 
he does know how to teach the technique." 
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Mr. Schuler paused, leaned back in his chair, 
and gazed at the ceiling. 

Harold thought this a good time to speak 
of his distress concerning the lost song. So, 
little by little, he disclosed it all to the kind 
man who listened intently. 

''I think I understand you in all this, Har- 
old. You have been learning a hard lesson, 
-T-one that few people ever master. The 
value to you depends upon the outcome. It 
isn't finished yet." 

"What, is the lesson?" asked the anxious 
boy. 

"It might spoil the working of it if I should 
attempt to tell you. And besides," he added 
after a pause, "I don't know whether I could 
exactly tell you, should I wish. But if you 
hold steady in this testing time, you will 
profit by it all." 

"Do you think the other judges thought I 
was. imitating Professor Twiller to-night?" 

"I can't say. Perhaps so; but even if they 
did, they would take it as a good mark for 
yoirand for him, too. They never knew your 
playing before." 
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"When do you suppose the decision will be 
made?" 

"Well, that is a matter of only a few hours. 
In the morning we shall render our opinions 
and try to come to a conclusion. But I really 
think it will not be very difficult to decide." 

"No?" replied Harold, half questioningly. 

"I am reminded now of a story I might 
tell you before we retire. Do you like 
stories?" 

"Yes, indeed!" was the happy reply. 




CHAPTER XVII.  

THE BLUEBELI,. 
PART I. 

@ A ipi LONG, long time ago," and the kind 
■g m , old gentleman leaned back in the 
T^'tT rocker to gaze at the ceiling, "some 
'M^ people say that the flowers ran about 
playing and dancing as the animals 
do now. To be sure, all that is only fancy; 
but there is a beautiful little story about it. 
"Little Hyacinthia, — or Cynthia as she was 
called, — was a bright-eyed little flower who 
was loved by everyone in the neighborhood. 
She liked to dance about under the trees, or 
to prattle by the brookside with her little 
friends. Sometimes it was under the great 
elm that she played; sometimes by the bend 
in the brook; or perchance farther away 
where the little stream ran over the smooth 
pebbles to join the silent i;iver. 

"Mother Nature often smiled upon the 
little flower children as they played in and 
out among the sun and shadows. But espe- 
cially did she smile upon little Hycinthia 
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who was so beautiful. She would often whis- 
per to herself as she tucked the little one to 
bed at night, What a darling little thing she 
is ! But I must watch over her carefully.' 

"Little Cynthia had one habit which was 
sure to bring her to grief some day, — she 
liked to wander about, farther than little 
ones should go. Mother Nature had often 
warned her of the dangers; but how soon 
she would forget! 

"One day Cynthia was out playing and 
following the brook. Her little feet had car- 
ried her even to the place where the water 
rippled over the smooth pebbles into the 
silent river. Here she met Trailing Arbutus, 
who was on her way home. This proud little 
flower could not walk very fast with her long 
train ; so she asked Cynthia to go with her to 
hold up her robes from the briars. The two 
had a good time talking as they walked 
along. Trailing Arbutus lived a long way 
off at the foot of a great cliff. By the time 
they arrived, it was evening; and Cynthia was 
alarmed to think that it would soon be dark. 
Then Trailing Arbutus tried to comfort her. 
ril tell you a short way to take,' she 
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said, *and you will soon be home. Go over 
the hill to the sumac bushes, down the vallev 
until you come to the little woody glen, fol- 
low the footpath under the willows, and you 
will soon come near to the silent river.' 

" 'But do not the Night Shades live in the 
glen?' asked little Cynthia. 

"'Yes, but if you hurry, you will be past 
that before they come out for the night.' 

"Already little Cynthia had started to run ; 
but she took time to say 'Good-bye,' and 
wave her tiny hand. 

" 'I do hope,' whispered Trailing Arbutus 
to herself, 'that those ugly Night Shades 
won't catch her.* 

"Lightly did little Cynthia's tiny feet 
touch the tangled grass. By the time she 
had reached the top of the hill her little heart 
was almost fluttering; but all went well until 
she reached the sumac bushes. Then she for- 
got which way to go. She looked all about 
to make sure, but could see nothing to re- 
mind her. She took the wrong turn and wan- 
dered about, trying to find the path. In this 
way she lost some precious time. 

"Before long a great dark cloud came up 
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out of the west ; and she could hardly see her 
way. Without knowing it, she was coming 
close to the woody glen. Scarcely had she 
entered it before she was surrounded by a 
score of ugly Night Shades who carried her 
off to their den by the side of a fallen tree, in 
the very darkest part of the glen. 

"All night she had to stay there and listen 
to the music and dancing of the ugly Night 
Shades. Their eyes were glittering because 
they could see in night. 

"But in the morning when the last star 
had vanished, all the Night Shades lay down 
and fell fast asleep ; and even the guards were 
soon nodding. Little Cynthia listened to 
their snoring until she was sure they were 
dreaming; and then she crept away very 
quietly. Just as the sun peeped over the edge 
of the world she found the foot path under 
the willows that led to the silent river. How 
nimbly her tiny feet took her over the way ! 

"'Why, Hyacinthia! Where have you 
been all this time,* cried the astonished 
Mother Nature as she saw the little returned 
runaway. 'We've looked everywhere for 
you.' 
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"'Oh, mother! The Night Shades,— the 
ugly Night Shades had me all during the 
darkness/ 

"'Night Shades! Those wicked beings?' 
and Mother Nature was filled with indigna- 
tion. 'I might have expected some of their 
pranks. But, darling, you should not have 
gone so far away. You have been much to 
blame. From this time on, you must wear a 
little bell around your neck, that it may tell 
me where you are. So the next day Cynthia 
had a beautiful tiny silver bell upon her 
bosom; and it tinkled so musically that 
everyone knew when she was near. 

PART II. 

"Snap Dragon lived down by the silent 
river. No one liked him because he was very 
disagreeable. So impetuous was he that he 
often caused his friends to turn against him. 
Not only did many dislike him: they feared 
him. So he had built a den among the rushes 
near the silent river. There he staid, except 
when he went out to do mischief. 

"When Snap Dragon heard that Hyacin- 
thia had a little silver bell, a sudden desire 
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seized him to get it for himself. He was too 
proud to go to Mother Nature to ask for one ; 
he would steal it from her. But how to do 
it? That was the question. 

*'The next day when he was out he found 
two Fox Gloves playing under the alders. 
Being rather ill-humored he seized both the 
little fellows and carried them home with 
him. They were very much scared and 
wanted to get away. At last Snap Dragon 
thought of a plan. He promised to let then^ 
both go if one of them would first bring the 
silver bell from Cynthia's bosom. Since this 
was the only way to win their freedom they 
decided that one should stay while the other 
should make the attempt. Snap Dragon 
promised to wait until evening for the bell : 
and if it had not appeared before sundown, 
he would eat the other Fox Glove for supper. 
So impatient was he that he called out after 
the flying Fox Glove, ^You must hurry, be- 
cause I may get hungry early this evening.' 

''Now the Fox Glove was very cunning. 
He knew it would be difficult to steal upon 
Little Cynthia and take the bell without be- 
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ing caught ; so he planned what to do as he 
hurried. 

"Not very far away was a sunny bank 
where drowsy-headed Poppy snoozed most 
of the day. He would go there first. Just a^^ 
he expected, Poppy was sunning her scarlet 
curls, fast asleep. Giving her a few hearty 
shakes he managed to get her aroused from 
her slumber. 'Come with me, Poppy; please 
come with me to-day. I need your help. 
Please do as I tell you this once, and I shall 
be your friend forever ; Til never awaken you 
again.' 

"Poppy straightened herself up and 
yawned. 

"Will you. Poppy? Just to-day?' 

"At last she consented; and after Fox 
Glove told her just what to do he hid himself 
among the bushes. 

"Poppy went to visit Cynthia. When that 
cheerful little flower saw her ruddy-cheeked 
friend she was very happy. They played 
about in the sun and shadows, but kept wan- 
dering farther away from Cynthia's home. 
At last they sat down upon some smooth 
pebbles by the brook. Poppy drew out her 
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little cup to get a cool drink. Then she 
offered her cup to Cynthia, who drank many 
times. Alas, for poor Cynthia ! She did not 
know what it was that had made the water 
taste so sweet. Already Poppy's eyelids 
were drooping. As little Cynthia laid her 
curly head upon Poppy's lap the tiny silver 
bell tinkled musically and then was silent 
upon her bosom. But neither of the drowsy 
ones saw Fox Glove peeping slyly from the 
bushes near by. 

PART III. 

"Late that evening a Star of Bethlehem 
came along by the little brook on his nightly 
vigil. By his faint light he saw the sleep- 
ing little ones, and tried to arouse them. But 
try as he might they would not open their 
eyes. 

" 'There is something wrong here. It's a 
wonder that those Night Shades have not 
been here already. It will never do to leave 
these innocent little ones alone through the 
night. Perhaps I had better stay.' So, all 
that night be held his light so it would fall 
upon their faces. Faithful little watchman ! 

T.L.S.— 15 
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It was his sacrifice which kept the ugly Night 
Shades from carrying away the slumberers ; 
for they were safe so long as his beams were 
upon their countenances. 

"At daybreak the next morning little Star 
of Bethlehem went to tell Mother Nature 
where Cynthia was. It was quite a task to 
get the sleepers awake, but at last they 
opened their eyes. 

"'Why, darling Cynthia! Did you know 
you slept out here all the night ? Come, dear, 
and let us go home. But where is your bell, 
child?' cried Mother Nature when she saw 
the broken cord. 

"'Right here, mother' — but she stopped 
when she reached for it and found the cord 
cut. 'Oh, dear, dear !' she cried out ; wherever 
can it be?' But search as they would, there 
was no trace of it. Of course. Poppy didn't 
know; and Star of Bethlehem wouldn't have 
done such a thing! Where could it be? 

"Little Cynthia was very, very sorry she 
had lost her bell. She had learned to love its 
music so much that she felt quite distressed. 
And besides. Mother Nature would not let 
her go out any more without it. So day after 
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day she had to stay at home. But perhaps it 
was all for her good, because she began to 
learn many things. It was high time for her 
to get acquainted 'with the duties she should 
perform when she grew older. These tasks 
were not always quite pleasant, but that did 
not matter : Mother Nature knew what was 
good for the little one. Best of all Cynthia 
learned very quickly and grew strong. Her 
kind spirit was the joy of Mother Nature 
who watched with pleasure the change in her 
little charge. 

"But one day Mother Nature was quite 
distressed. She had heard that Bleeding 
Heart was crying for little Heart's Ease to 
come to see her. But there was not one to 
take little Heart's Ease on the long journey. 

"'Let me go, mother,' begged Cynthia. 
'You could trust me, couldn't you? I'd love 
to go.' 

"Mother Nature looked at her with tears 
in her eyes, saw the willing spirit and replied, 
'Yes, Cynthia, I think you must go. You 
have been a dear good child. I'll put Heart's 
Ease into your care. Don't leave her an in- 
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stant. She is a dear little thing, and you will 
be so happy with her, on the way.' 

"So Cynthia threw her beautiful blue 
shawl about her shoulders, took little Heart's 
Ease upon her arm and started on her jour- 
ney. How happy she was with her precious 
burden! She knew it was going to be a 
wearisome day, but with little Heart's Ease 
pressed close to her bosom she did not mind 
the hills nor stones. The time passed quick- 
ly; and soon she had traveled most of the 
distance. Little Heart's Ease was such a 
pleasant burden. 

"All at once she saw under the trees ahead 
of her something struggling and kicking. * It 
was directly in her path, and she was afraid 
to go near. Her curiosity drew her on, how- 
ever, until she saw that it was Snap Dragon 
caught in a net. As he rolled and tumbled 
and snapped at the ropes, Cynthia could hear 
a little bell tinkling all the time. She was 
afraid to turn back and she dared not go for- 
ward. Suddenly the struggling ceased, and 
Snap Dragon called out : 

"'Is that you, Cynthia? You are a good 
little flower. I've got your bell, but if you 
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will help me out of this Til give it back to 
you. See, here it is!' and he held it so she 
could see it. Cynthia went close enough to 
get it, and, sure enough, it was the very bell, 
— her silver bell. 'Now help me, quick!' 
urged Snap Dragon. 

"Just as she received the bell, there was a 
snapping of twigs, and a band of hunters 
stepped out into the path. Snap Dragon be- 
gan to struggle again to get free and Cynthia 
hurried away with Heart's Ease and the sil- 
ver bell. She did not even take time to look 
back to see what became of Snap Dragon; 
but she knew he deserved to be caught for his 
mischief. 

"Late that afternoon Cynthia reached 
home. She had the silver bell safe under her 
blue shawl. 

"'Oh, mother!' she began; 'see what I 
have.' 

" 'Why, Hyacinthia ! You dear little flow- 
er,' cried Mother Nature, 'you really have 
your bell again!' 

"Then Cynthia told her all about her trip, 
and how she had found the bell. Mother 
Nature was very happy that Cynthia had be- 
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come so faithful; so she decided to give her 
a new name. She should be called Hyacin- 
thia Blue-Bell, which means the Blue Bell in 
the family of Hyacinths." 

^^^ ^1^ ^1^ ^1^ ^1^ ^1^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

"Is that all of it?" asked Harold. 

"Yes, I guess that is enough for to-night 
don't you think?" 

"I liked it ever so much," returned the 
happy boy; "and I am so glad she found her 
bell. It was like a song to her, I suppose." 

"It might have been; however, it is only 2t 
story, my dear boy ; but still, there is a good 
lesson in it for us all." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHAT IS TO BECOME OF AI.I, MY WORK? 

inj,, OT MANY days after this, Harold 
Wy[|, received two letters in the morning 
^^' mail. One bore the city post mark, 
K^ and the other the stamp of his home 
°^ village. Tearing open the one he 
read: 

Dear Harold: — Let me congratulate you 
upon your success. The judges unanimously 
voted you the scholarship because of your 
rendering in the contest last Thursday night. 
May you prosper by the honor conferred 
upon you, is the earnest desire and prayer of 
Your father's friend and yours, 

A. L. Twiller. 

His heart could hardly contain itself as he 
read and re-read those few lines. Before him 
lay a new world. How was he to enter it? 
Was it really true, or only a dream? In a 
few minutes he had made it known to the 
whole house; and they were all quite excited 
and much amazed. 
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"Is it really worth a thousand dollars?" 
asked Walter admiring his cousin. 

"Professor Twiller said it was," answered 
Harold in perfect confidence. 

"Well," broke in Uncle Charles, "if Twil- 
ler said it, you may depend on it." 

"What a wonderful boy we have .in our 
midst," announced Aunt Stella. "I guess we 
didn't know this. You will write your mother 
about it now, won't you?" 

"Oh! that makes me think," and Harold 
felt in his pocket. "I have another letter." 
He tore it open. The writing was in a 
strange hand, but there was no doubt about 
the contents. 

"You mother is quite ill, — a light stroke of 
paralysis," it went on to say. "She would 
like you to come home. Her love accom- 
panies every word I write." 

It was signed by a lady whom Harold 
guessed was acting as nurse. 

All excitement vanished from Harold's 
face. "Then I must go this afternoon," he 
said, the tears coming fast. Everyone was 
silent, hardly knowing what to do. 

Poor boy ! He was facing a decision which 
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would mean a change in his whole future 
career. He would have to meet it alone and 
settle it. There was no time to sit down to 
meditate. He went quickly about his task of 
packing. All were ready to help, but felt 
that they were in each other's way. 

'^Are you going to take everything with 
you, Harold?" asked Walter. 

"Certainly; I might as well." 

"But you're coming back, aren't you?" and 
Walter really showed how sorry he was that 
his cousin was going away. 

"I don't know. It depends on how mother 
gets along. She will need my help. But it 
will all work out right in the end, — it always 
does." This last he said to encourage him- 
self instead of trying to preach to Walter. 

That afternoon, with a heavy heart, he sat 
down in the train, a few minutes before it left 
the station. He was anxious to get home. 
How would his mother be by that time ? The 
events of the past months came before him, 
and he remembered how happy he had been. 
But now his future was a blank. His mother 
would not likely be well for years. He would 
be needed to comfort her,^how would it 
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work out ? And yet he was sure that back of 
the dark cloud there was something bright. 
He kept saying to himself: "No matter, it's 
all right. There will be a way out.'' Then 
would come the dark cloud rising higher and 
higher. However, his courage was rising, 
too, and surely God would provide a way. 

So he reasoned to himself and looked the 
matter over carefully and came to the conclu- 
sion that the less he told anyone of his bat- 
tles the better it would be. Mr. Schuler at 
least would understand. If his mother knew 
of his late success it would cause her to 
worry because she might be standing in his 
way. He would not tell her. It was his duty 
to stand by her side with a brave and cheer- 
ful heart. This was what she needed. This 
would comfort her more than anything else. 

Thus encouraged he stepped off the train a 
few hours later. Uncle Hiram was there to 
meet him. "Well, Uncle" — he began, but 
was interrupted. 

"What? Is this our little boy what's been 
gone so long? Why, I don't hardly know 
you ; you are so big." His hearty handshake 
made Harold's fingers ache. 
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"How's mother?" 

"Well," and he drew out the word a long 
time, "she's pretty poorly; but I don't think 
she's any worse to-day. The thing she wants 
now is to see her little boy." Here Uncle 
Hiram took Harold's grip and put it into the 
wagon. "Ah, she'll be glad to see you again," 

All the way home Uncle Hiram was telling 
Harold of the many things that had taken 
place during his absence. There were all the 
calves, and the colts, the farm crops, and the 
apple yield; the bad weather, and the pros- 
pects ahead; and many other things of inter- 
est to both. In a short time they had round- 
ed the turn and reached the crest of the hill 
from which he could see his home. It all 
looked so familiar and good to Harold that 
he was quite entranced by the view. There 
was the tall poplar, and close by it the white- 
washed gate; there was the little lane by the 
garden leading over to Uncle Hiram's house. 
Farther away was the river, and just beyond, 
the wood. How pleasant it all was! 

In a very few minutes they had reached 
the orchard. Mildred came with flyin^'^ 
ments to climb into the spring wagon 
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had a thousand things to tell all in a minute. 
With a pounding heart Harold entered the 
sick room; he told his mother with many 
tears how sorry he was because of her suffer- 
ing, and how glad he was, too, to be back 
again. And mother understood, and cried, 
too. 

Late in the evening she called for some 
music. Harold was happy to cheer her with 
his playing. He played some of the new 
pieces he had learned from his instructor. 
His mother listened with much pleasure; but 
at last she said: "Now play some of your 
old pieces Harold ; the kind you used to play 
when you were by yourself in the evenings ; 
you know which ones I mean." 

"Yes, mother," and he began. But some- 
how they didn't come so easily. He did his 
best, however; and Mrs. Stanford thought 
they sounded so refreshing. "I haven't been 
domg much of that kind of playing, mother. 
You see, my practice work was so different ; 
and Professor Twiller thought I had better 
not improvise." 

"But it was ever so nice, Harold; and your 
father did it, too. Somehow I love the old 
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songs almost as well as your new ones. Don't 
you remember the dear song you played a 
few times and loved so much? That was 
such a fine one/' 

''I — I somehow have forgotten just how 
it starts," confessed Harold. ^^Tve tried lots 
of times, but it won't come. Perhaps I shall 
recall it some time. It was a lovely song. 
I felt I wanted every one to hear it. Oh, 
mother!" he burst out in tears. "I am afraid 
it is gone. I'm so sorry; I loved it more than 
all these new ones." Poor boy! He had de- 
cided to be brave before his mother; but 
somehow he felt that she really understood 
him, anyhow. So he wept; and his tears 
were a healing balm to his soul. They were 
a refreshing rain to the dry and withered 
fields. 

A tear! What is it worth, — a penitential 
tear? It tells more in its brief course than 
volumes of oratory. Just tears ! 

Then followed a detailed account of his 
life since he had gone away. He did not 
spare himself in telling how he had yielded 
to temptation, doing things which his better 
self told him were not good. As he wen*^ 
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and on, a glimmering of light seemed to 
break over his soul : he began to understand 
why his sweet song had left him. He was 
the one to be blamed. No wonder his song 
had been lost. 

That night Harold was restless in his 
sleep. He dreamed that he was starting for 
a new country; but as he was ready to leave, 
the train departed and he was alone. Then 
it seemed that there was a kind face by his 
side telling him that it would come out right, 
and that there was happiness near at hand, — 
nearer than he expected. He awakened, and 
it seemed so real that he began to pray about 
it. During those quiet hours of the night he 
wrestled with the Angel of the Lord. He 
knew he would need to change the plans for 
his future, and it was hard for his heart to 
say yes gladly when beyond was the un- 
known. Perhaps there was pleasure in some- 
thing near for him but his faith was so weak. 
However, he battled on; the clock struck 
two, then three, and still he struggled on. 
At last he became reconciled to the future, 
whatever it might be. His heart mounted 
up with joy, he hardly knew why. A quiet- 
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ness stole over his restless spirit, and he slept 
a peaceful sleep. 

The next day Harold wrote a long letter 
to Mr. Schuler. He told of his struggle with 
himself and of the resigned spirit he had re- 
ceived. No doubt his future would be much 
changed from what had been planned; but 
perhaps he might find a very useful place 
near at hand. There was no doubt that he 
would be understood by the kind man. He 
it was that had spoken words of cheer to the 
trembling boy assuring him that all would 
come out well. Already Harold felt sure 
that there was a turn in the tide. Was it 
not also for the best? 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THERE IS ALWAYS PLENTY TO DO. 

rlf?fl -^^ DAYS passed by swiftly, but not 
jr4l;fkl in idleness for Harold. He had 
WvHwj plenty to do. His mother was get- 
^f^l ting better, very slowly, and needed 
his help frequently. But most of all 
he was such a comfort to her. His spirit was 
worth more to her than all the luxuries which 
could have been heaped up before her. 

One evening while Harold was playing his 
violin, his mother called him and looked 
earnestly into his face. "You could do it, 
my boy. I'm sure you could," and she smiled 
upon him. 

"Do what, mother? Of course I could." 

"Well, I've been thinking about your 
work, you know. You are growing fast." 
She looked upon him with motherly satisfac- 
tion. "If your music does so much to cheer 
me, why should it not cheer someone else 
who is ill?" 

"Why, yes, I suppose it would, if they 
liked it," he replied innocently. 
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"Aunt Samantha was telling me a few 
days ago that there were many people ill 
now in the neighborhood/' 

"Yes, mother," he replied by way of en- 
couraging her to go on with her plan. 

"Well, why couldn't you spend a day now 
and then driving to some of these homes to 
spend an hour or two playing for the sick 
people?" 

"Why — yes, I think so, if you could spare 
me to go. I'd love to do it if they liked it." 

"Like it? I'm sure nothing would please 
them better. You could go every week, two 
or three times perhaps. I'm getting better; 
and Aunt Samantha would be glad to come 
to stay with me." 

"And couldn't I go, too, sometimes?" 
asked Mildred. 

"Yes, perhaps, some day," answered her 
mother. 

Harold's face beamed. "It would be a be- 
ginning for my work." 

"You could make your rounds something 
like a doctor does; and do almost as much 
good, too, I venture." 

"Oh, I'd like to do it, mother. I'm sure 
I could find some people who would ^w\o^ \\-. 
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Oh-h-h! That is just the thing. Why have 
I never thought of it before?" 

Peaceful was the sleep of the happy boy 
that night! The whole world seemed hap- 
pier because he had begun to find his place in 
it! Early the next morning he ran over to 
tell Uncle Hiram and Aunt Samantha about 
it all. 

"Well, well ! Is that what our little boy is 
up to now, so early in the morning. But it 
is jest like your ma and you to plan to do 
the like o' that." 

"Do you know where any sick people are, 
Uncle Hiram?" asked the anxious boy. 

"Well, they's a plenty of 'em, these days. 
There's the Smith boy what broke his leg 
when he fell out of the hay-mow. Course he 
ain't jest exactly sick, you know; but he can't 
get out of the house for these three weeks; 
ain't that right, S'manthy?" 

"Yes; and there's the Willards that have 
had somebody sick all the winter; and the 
Clarks with the sick girl, who hasn't been 
able to walk for going on two years, I guess," 
added Aunt Samantha. 

"And old Mrs. Toby with the rheumatiz, 
like I got, only maybe a leetle worse," con- 
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tinued Uncle Hiram, "and Grandpa Wolfe, 
that can't see to walk alone, — I guess you'll 
find a-plenty people to listen to them purty 
tunes." 

Harold could not wait any longer. He 
must be up and going. Just as he was leav- 
ing, Uncle Hiram added with a twinkle in 
his eye : "And when you don't know where 
to go, jest remember that my rheumatiz is 
purty bad these days." 

"Why, Hiram ! Hush up ! You'd go and 
spoil it all. Don't listen to him, honey." But 
already Harold was gone. 

*^^0 ^3^ ^m^ ^^0 ^0 ^M0 ^0 • ^m0 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 0^ ^K ^K ^^ 

That was indeed the beginning of days for 
the dear boy. He made his first tour. In 
the evening he came home hardly able to 
contain his emotion. 

"Listen, mother! I couldn't tell anybody; 
so I must tell you." Mrs. Stanford was very 
anxious to hear it all, so she motioned for 
him to come sit down by her. "Oh, mother !" 
he began. "I went to several places; and 
then came at last to Grandpa Wolfe's. Every- 
one calls him grandpa, you know. Well, he 
had a mocking-bird in a cage, and I am just 
sure it is mine, — the very same." 
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'^What makes you think so, dear?" 
"Well, grandpa told me that some boys 
caught it in July, and that it could not fly 
very well. 'Something or other the matter 
with one of its wings,' as he said. And then, 
mother, after I had played some, it began to 
sing, and it was my song that he sang, — mine 
and his. Oh, mother! It really was! And 
I couldn't tell grandpa it was my bird, be- 
cause he is blind and the bird is such com- 
pany for him. But listen, mother! I won't 
need the bird now ; I believe I have the song. 
Just think, mother! My own song again!'' 
And he took up his violin and began running 
over the chords softly. Suddenly he caught 
the theme and there was a flood of music 
such as the little room had not heard for 
many a month. On and on he played; he 
played and cried, and mother cried. He was 
himself once more, with his violin and his 
song — his and the mocking-bird's. The dark 
clouds had all vanished, and it was again full 
day in Harold's heart. 

'^I won't really need the bird, you see, 
mother, because I have his song in my heart ; 
and you won't need it because you have me." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE MISSING LINK. 

iflT WAS Mildred who told Dr. Saun- 
dersabout. Harold's new work. She 
was always and forever doing some 
little thing. And Dr. Saunders sat 
and listened as attentively as if he 
were diagnosing a very curious case. Just a 
question now and then was sufficient to keep 
Mildred talking at full speed. 

"Hni!" the doctor would ejaculate occa- 
sionally, as the little entertainer would tell 
how much good her brother's playing had 
done certain persons. Evidently he was con 
sidering some project. 

"You are progressing quite nicely, Mrs, 
Stanford," he added turning toward the pa- 
tient ; "but I am going to prescribe some- 
thing quite different." 

Mrs. Stanford looked a little puzzled. 
"Well?" she replied questioningly. 

"You need a few weeks where you can 
have special treatment. I want to have you 
taken to a quiet little place where I am treat- 
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ing a number of others. It is a sanitorium 
and all your needs will be supplied. Would 
you be willing?" 

"I suppose it is not my place to choose," 
replied Mrs. Stanford. 

''And could I go, too, — and Harold?" 
asked Mildred. 

Dr. Saunders smiled. "We'll do as much 
for you when you get quite ill; but I fear that 
you couldn't go now;" and seeing her dis- 
appointed look he added, "that is, to stay; 
you could come to visit. You'd like that, 
wouldn't you?" 

Of course Mildred agreed that that would 
be all right. There would be Aunt Saman- 
tha and Uncle Hiram. They would be plenty 
of company. 

The very next day arrangements were 
made for the removal of Mrs. Stanford to the 
sanitorium. With the nurse's help there was 
not much difficulty in taking her to the little 
railroad station. A two hours' ride brought 
her to her destination. It was a delightful 
place, — quiet, cozy, and with every modern 
convenience. Surely, if there was any place 
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in all the world where she could regain her 
strength this would be the most likely. 

Harold and Mildred had plenty to do. 
Uncle Hiram needed help with his work; and 
Aunt Samantha always knew what little 
girls liked to do. The days were passing 
very swiftly; and good news of the rapid re- 
covery of their mother often reached them. 

One day two letters came to the Stanford 
home. Mr. Schuler was going to visit them 
on Friday. He sent his best wishes to all the 
family, and sincerely hoped that Mrs. Stan- 
ford was much better. He had just heard of 
her misfortune. 

The other one came from Dr. Saunders. 
He told of the great improvement in Mrs. 
Stanford's condition. Would it be possible 
for Harold and Mildred to come to visit her 
the next Friday? Harold was to bring his 
violin. Perhaps he could give the patients 
at the sanitorium a better tonic than even 
Dr. Saunders. 

"We'll take Mr. Schuler along with us," 
announced Harold. "I know he'll want to 
go." ^ 

Friday came, and with it all the joys of 
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expectation. Mr. Schuler was on time; and 
as Harold had expected, wanted to accom- 
pany them to see their mother. 

The day was most delightful ; the ride was 
soon at an end ; and the little company, seat- 
ed in a pleasant room, were chatting very 
excitedly, — at least certain ones were. Mrs. 
Stanford was sitting up, looking very much 
refreshed. Mildred had ever so much to say ; 
and Harold had his budget of news to tell ; 
consequently the other members of the com- 
pany were very busy noting details. 

By and by the music was called for; and 
Harold was in the midst of his first selection. 
Dr. Saunders appeared in the doorway, ap- 
parently quite interested in the scene. When 
the selection was finished he was introduced 
to Mr. Schuler, of whom he had heard many 
times through Mildred. 

"Music is quite a tonic, don't you think, 
Mr. Schuler?" began Dr. Saunders. 

"Best in the world, at times," answered 
that gentleman. 

"I hear some remarkable stories about this 
boy," continued the physician, speaking prin- 
cipally to Mrs. Stanford and Mr. Schuler, 
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"He is quite beyond what one could ex- 
pect. But he has had the best of instruc- 
tion," answered Mr. Schuler. 

"I understand that he has been under Pro- 
fessor Twiller's care," broke in Dr. Saunders. 

"But his training principally depends upon 
what his father gave him. There was a mu- 
sician worth hearing. The boy," — 

"That makes me think," suddenly inter- 
rupted Dr. Saunders, "there is a very pecu- 
liar case here in the sanitorium. I under- 
stand that he has been here for about two 
years. His features show that he has musi- 
cal talent ; and I sometimes hear him playing 
a violin. His memory has had a break; and 
he can't recall the past. I have been study- 
ing him for some time; and I notice that 
music is the best thing to soothe him." 

Not violent, doctor?" asked Mr. Schuler. 
Oh, no ! A very kind man, but evidently 
under a strain all the time. He seems to be 
trying to find a link that will connect him 
with the past. Doesn't even remember his 
own name. One would think, sometimes, 
that he is almost ready to grasp it, judging 
by his movements. And I thought perhaps 
you would not object," here he addresser 
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Mrs. Stanford, "if, while Harold is playing, I 
should have him step in." 

''Not in the least," assented Mrs. Stanford. 

Harold continued playing in a soft strain 
while Dr. Saunders went out. The little mu- 
sician was so much interested in his art that 
he scarcely glanced up as the stranger en- 
tered the room and sat down near the door. 
Neither did he observe Mr. Schuler start 
quite perceptibly for one second, as if much 
moved by a sudden impulse. Mrs. Stanford 
was not sitting where she could see all the 
proceedings, and made no effort to turn 
about. Had she done so she would have seen 
a man somewhat older than herself, from 
appearances. His face, as Dr. Saunders had 
described it was under a cloud of restraint. 
He wore a very neatly trimmed beard, and 
his appearance was that of a man who had 
been at one time a man of culture. At the 
present, his eyes were riveted upon the little 
musician. His muscles twitched; and he 
was seemingly trying to form some words 
with his lips. A slight frown was upon his 
brow as if he had been bafflled about a per- 
plexing problem. 
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Harold had been improvising, as he had 
so often done; suddenly his fingers touched 
the chord that unlocked his favorite melody, 
— his song. He arose from his chair, as- 
sumed the posture which was his by right of 
inheritance. With his ear slightly turned to 
his instrument^ and with eyes fairly ablaze 
with enthusiasm, he burst forth, reaching 
height after height, until he was completely 
lost in his music. Instantly he was brought 
to silence by a thundering tone. 

"Stanford !'' It was the stranger. He had 
risen from his chair, and a new light was in 
his eyes. "I've found it at last! I could 
never quite get it before. Stanford ! That's 
it !" 

All eyes were upon him. Dr. Saunders 
had arisen from his chair, but was unable to 
move further. Harold broke the silence: 
How did you know our name?" 

It's my name! I've tried so long to re- 
call it. I'm Henry Stanford!" He sank sud- 
denly upon his chair, becoming very pale. 
"The Southland went — down — " Dr. Saun- 
ders caught the fainting form. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

IN THE MORNING. 

IN HOUR later the excitement had 
1 somewhat subsided. Mr. Stanford 
1 had been comfortably placed upon a 
; divan where he could converse with 
the astonished household. Dr. Saun- 
ders and Mr. Schuler, after assuring them- 
selves that every aid had been rendered, had 
withdrawn, leaving the little family alone for 
the first time in two years. 

"It seems like a dream," explained Mr. 
Stanford, patting Mildred on the head. "Can 
it really be true?" 

"Let us trust that it is," answered Mrs. 
Stanford smiling. Then seeing Mildred's 
serious countenance she added, "You hardly 
know your papa, do you, dear?" 
"But he is ours, isn't he, mamma?" 
"Of course," answered Mrs. Stanford. 
"AH but the hairs on his face," added Mil- 
dred, a little perplexed. 

"It is my beard," explained Mr. Stanford. 
"I'll soon do away with it when I get a little 
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stronger. I have not noticed it for a long 
time. In fact I have hardly been able to 
think at all. I often tried to arouse myself; 
but it was impossible. It must have been the 
music that made the missing link. But where 
did you learn my song, Harold?'' 

''That was the song I learned from the 
mocking-bird. Didn't you like it? Every- 
body does !" answered Harold proudly. 

Mocking-bird!" exclaimed Mr. Stanford. 
Why, that was my song to the world, — the 
one I played for little Charles when we were 
alone on the island." Then Mr. Stanford re- 
lated the story of the wreck, and the long 
weeks upon the far-away island. He remem- 
bered the death of Charles ; but shortly after- 
ward his mind had become a blank. The re- 
mainder of his story was only a dream. 

The afternoon hours glided by as if they 
were enchanted. The little group of eager 
listeners heard with wonder the events of the 
two years. The story seemed almost too 
strange to be true. 

At last little Mildred gave her opinion: 
"We won't ever let you go away any more." 
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There was no objection to the decision; evi- 
dently it was unanimously upheld. 

* ^^y ^^f ^^y ^M^ ^^^ ^$^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^^ ^^fc ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

A week later the Stanford family were 
quietly settled upon the old homestead; and 
the news of the wonderful deliverance had 
spread in wide circles in all directions. 

Many old friends had visited to express 
their joy, and to renew old acquaintance- 
ship. Mr. Stanford was fast recuperating 
from the long strain upon his mentality. The 
great joy of being himself again, together 
with the quiet of the country life, was suffi- 
cient to work a great change in his powers. 

One afternoon while the father and son 
were playing together in the music room 
little Mildred came bouncing in at the door. 

"Someone is coming, papa! See through 
the window!" she exclaimed. 

''Oh! It's Uncle Charles and Aunt Stella, 
I do believe!" said Harold; and he threw 
open the door, and stepped out to greet them. 

There was a slight pause when Mrs. Owen 
stepped into the room; then recognizing Mr. 
Stanford, she gave a little cry. "Henry!" 

"Stella!" answered Mr. Stanford. 
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"Can you ever forgive me, my dear broth- 
er ?" she began. 

"Fve been as much to blame as you," con- 
fessed Mr. Stanford. "But God knows I have 
repented, — yes, two years ago, and more." 
Then there was weeping and rejoicing. Mrs. 
Stanford heard the sounds and came to join 
the little company. 

"It's been twelve long years," explained 
Mrs. Owen, "since we have been together, — 
twelve years of trouble for us. How selfish 
it has been of me !" 

"And nearly all that time I was holding 
malice toward you. It took an awful shock 
to bring me to myself," acknowledged Mr. 
Stanford. 

"Now tell us all about your experiences, 
and our dear lost Charles," entreated Mrs. 
Owen. Then followed an account, as well as 
Mr. Stanford could remember, of the details 
of the voyage, the wreck, and the weeks 
spent on the lonely island. 

"What a miracle that you two were saved 
from the storm !" said Mrs. Owen. 

"Yes, but that was the time I began to 
pray. I saw then how evil my heart was 
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with malice toward you. And, as I prayed, a 
peace came over my soul ; and I felt that God 
had forgiven me. Since then, that has been 
my only hope. Had I not had that revelation 
I could never have found my song which I 
wanted so long." 

''Do you really mean it?" asked Mrs. 
Owen. 

"Yes, I never could have produced such a 
song with that evil in my heart. After all 
the hardships, I do not regret any of them, 
when I see the results. I am a different man 
to-day, as a consequence." 

''What plans do you have for the future?" 

"Those," replied Mr. Stanford, "have not 
been entirely perfected. But I expected by 
some means to give my song to the world. 
Already I have one excellent helper." Here 
the father smiled at his proud son. "We two 
shall surely be able to make it heard." 
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